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Preachments on Patriotism 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mseor. H. T. Henry, Lrrt.D. 


‘“Reddile ergo qu sunt Czsaris Czesari” (Matt., xxii. 21). 


The Gospel selection for the Twenty-second Sunday after 
Pentecost deals with the extremely important subject of a citi- 
zen’s relationships to the double jurisdiction placed over him by 
the Kingdom of God and by the secular State. From the day 
when the Pharisees tried to ensnare Our Saviour (as narrated in 
this Sunday’s Gospel) all the way down to the fundamentally 
warring ideas of secular governments in our own days, the history 
of the Church has very largely been one of conflict between the 
two jurisdictions. Shibboleths and flaunting banners appeal 
severally to ear and to eye, and may easily confuse a thoughtless 
mind. Asa popular cry, ‘‘Patriotism’’ has many different mean- 
ings and has confused many decent people in matters of immense 
and practical moment. What is to-day called ‘‘Nationalism”’ 
has carried a false estimate of patriotism to hideous extremes. 
Meanwhile, a Catholic has his higher citizenship in heaven, but 
must adjust this higher relationship to his earthly citizenship 
under very diverse conditions of governmental jurisdiction in the 
various countries of the world. What can be said or done by 
preachers to clarify such a Catholic’s possibly confused notions 
concerning his duties to both of these (sometimes warring) juris- 
dictions? ' 


The word preachments can comprise within its scope obiter 
dicta as well as more formal utterances, such as addresses, lec- 


tures, instructions, conferences, sermons, and orations. In 
113 
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discussing a priest’s relations to the subject of patriotism, the 
word preachments appears to be especially convenient, for it is 
here that an obiter dictum may do more good than a formal dec- 
laration which may be considered by some touchy folk as ‘“‘dic- 
tatorial.”” Such “touchy” folk may be simple-minded but never- 
theless partisan folk. One example of the occasionally higher 
value of an obiter dictum comes to my mind. 

Some years ago I came upon a little book prepared for the use of 
children by the Superintendent of Public Schools in a metropolitan 
city. He obviously was trying to instill patriotism into the minds 
and hearts of the young folk when he used the famous toast of 
Stephen Decatur: ‘‘Our Country! In her intercourse with foreign 
nations, may she always be in the right; but Our Country, right 
or wrong!’’ As will be apt to occur in the case of sentences which 
are long and therefore easily misquoted, we find this patriotic 
sentiment often condensed into something like this: ‘““My Coun- 
try! may she always be right; but right or wrong, my Country!” 
And even this condensation will sometimes be given in a nut- 
shell: ““My Country, right or wrong!’ Carl Schurz, an eminent 
statesman, thought this sentiment was going too far from ethical 
standards. He altered Decatur’s toast to: ‘‘My Country, in 
her international relations may she always be right; but if wrong, 
may I help to set her right!” I am quoting from memory—but 
I think I am reporting correctly his emendating thought. At 
any rate, I think Carl Schurz’s emendation would have been the 
preferable one to give to the children in the public schools instead 
of Decatur’s. 

Let me apply this anecdote to our present business. A super- 
patriot (and such a person is as apt to be a Catholic as any other 
person) might subconsciously defy a logically constructed sermon 
on the true duty of the citizen in times of international stress, 
and might support his “‘defi’’ by conjuring up some reason of blood 
or of national origin or some personal opinion to explain away the 
declarations of a preacher. But if a priest were to quote, quietly 
and unostentatiously, the emendation of Carl Schurz, the seed- 
thought might fall on receptive ground and ultimately fructify 
appropriately. Or he might quote a still more renowned thinker, 
Edmund Burke: “To make us love our country, our country 
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ought to be lovely.”” Burke was not thinking here of beautiful 
natural features—lovely landscapes, rivers, lakes, hills, moun- 
tains, fields, and forests. He was thinking of social customs and 
manners, of just laws and helpful governments. If we have not 
such higher and lovelier things as these, our first duty might well 
be to labor mightily for their achievement rather than let all our 
sentiments find their only expression in hurrahing and flag- 
waving. 

Another way of meeting the boast, ‘““My Country, right or 
wrong!’ might take its coloring from the actual condition of 
affairs. If an international dispute has not as yet reached the 
stage of ferocious ultimatums, and public opinion is still free to 
express itself, we could point out that Decatur was by profession 
a fighter and would naturally seek the arbitrament of the sword 
(or navalcannonsor mines). His outlook could easily be a clouded 
one as well as a forthright one. Schurz and Burke were 
statesmen. Their thoughtful outlook envisaged the prevention of 
wholesale massacre and unlimited destruction of property. But 
if the call to arms has actually gone forth or if hostilities have 
begun, the case is more difficult. Patriotism or nationalism is 
apt to have full sway for its emotions. ‘‘Inter arma silent leges,”’ 
as Cicero remarked. At any rate, the power of an ordinary 
citizen to distinguish between the right and the wrong of the 
situation is probably an impractical one. His Government is 
assumed to have reached its decision on justifiable grounds. 
Even in this case, however, I doubt if any ecclesiastic ought to 
declare, whether from the pulpit of his church or in a pastoral 
letter, that ‘“‘we know we are right’”’ (as one bishop declared in a 
pastoral letter when we entered the World War). Looking back 
now, General Hugh Johnson seems to think we were wrong in 
entering that frightful war. The reasonable desire of the Pope 
to have the war cease without “‘victory”’ on either side was as 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness. After the ‘war to end 
war” had triumphed, it was followed almost immediately by more 
than a score of wars. And the whole world seems to be “‘jittery.”’ 
After the war ‘“‘to save the world for democracy”’ had been won, 
totalitarian states, under various aliases, were evolved from 
amidst the terrible aftermaths of the war. The problem now 
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seems to be one of deep trouble and anxiety to save any democ- 
racy for the future. 

Thus did we make history. Mindful of Cicero’s view that 
history is philosophy teaching by example, it may be that a 
conversational rehearsal of some historical facts could temper the 
bellicose attitude of overly patriotic layfolk. Such quiet con- 
versational obiter dicta might succeed better than an argumenta- 
tive sermon or conference or address. 


Il 


The Gospel for the Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost gave us 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. It showed us that our 
“neighbor”’ is not merely an acquaintance living in our neighbor- 
hood; is not merely a fellow-countryman under our national 
government. Our ‘‘neighbor’’ may be living in a land hostile to 
us and ready to fight against us. That parable furnished us 
with the second commandment of God’s law, to love such a 
neighbor as we love ourselves. It also illustrated, indirectly 
but comprehensively, the limitations of patriotism and, more 
especially, of the present wellnigh universal spirit of Nationalism. 
To-day’s Gospel preaches to us the lesson of the first command- 
ment of the law, the love of God and our duty of allegiance to it 
as the one supreme obligation under which we are placed as citi- 
zens of the heavenly country. Whilst we render to Cesar our 
just obedience to just laws, we must meanwhile render to God all 
that belongs to the divine governance of mankind. 

In view of the predominant Nationalism of to-day, I think that 
patriotism hardly needs to be preached from our pulpits as a 
duty, unless we spend most of our effort on a definition of its just 
limitations as a sentiment or as an instinct. It can be a virtue. 
But even here moderation in statement seems to be desirable. 
Catholics are not laggards in war. And I am inclined to think 
that—like the view of the Queen (Hamlet, III, ii) about the play 
within the play, “‘the lady doth protest too much’’—we protest 
our loyalty to the State too much. The lying declarations of 
‘Native Americans,’’ of the Ku Klux Klan, and the like, may have 
led to really fulsome and undignified assertions of our loyalty. 
Our Jewish fellow-citizens are but a very small proportion of the 
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population, are often ostracized in several respects, and withal 
seem to hold a dignified self-restraint. They do not “‘protest too 
much,’ as we appear todo. We might better, I think, preach at 
times such a sermon as did Msgr. Grosch on the subject of “‘Di- 
vided Allegiance” (in his book entitled “Sermons and Dis- 
courses,’ London, 1911, pp. 47-59), since the opportunities of 
conflict between God and Cesar are now many and multiform, 
and we must take the side of God. Whilst rendering to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, we must always be ready and will- 
ing to render to God the things which are God’s. Having shown 
briefly our duty to the State, our allegiance to its laws, Msgr. 
Grosch continues: 


“‘What is true of the duty owed by us to a temporal sovereign and 
to an earthly kingdom is true, in a higher and fuller sense, of our 
duty to God, our Lord and sovereign Master, and to the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. These, according to the profession of our belief, 
claim of us, with most perfect right, an absolute and complete 
allegiance. So far as theory goes, there are none calling themselves 
Christians who would deny this. Alas! there are few who in prac- 
tice make their deeds square with their profession. Another king- 
dom steps in and makes its claim, and service to this latter brings 
with it so many apparent benefits, that its opposition to the kingdom 
of God is lost sight of, or if not, a compromise is attempted, which, 
on the word of God, He will never accept. Yet there are many 
who affect to arrange such a compromise. They hardly let them- 
selves know it; they would not wish to be considered otherwise than 
as true and loyal Christians, undivided in their allegiance. But to 
be a Christian is to accept Christ and all His teachings, not as 
speculative truths, but as practical factors in the regulating and 
ordering of our lives.... Political matters are, in themselves, foreign 
to the work of a Catholic preacher, and find no place in a Catholic 
pulpit. But we know that politics and parties may easily be a 
cause of divided allegiance. No one could reasonably condemn 
party politics; it seems to be the system agreed upon, and so far 
as one may know, to work well upon the whole. But should the 
question arise, as to which is to be preferred, a party which, as a 
body, is ready to enforce something which our faith or our allegiance 
to God must condemn, and a party which is prepared to defend our 
religious rights, there is no choice of action for us. Party and 
prospects and politics must go, before we may swerve one inch from 
our attitude of loyalty to our God and toourChurch.... There 
have been those who have tried a compromise, and who have failed, 
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on one side, and on the other. No, there is no compromise possible 
between God and the world.... Ah! brethren, the day shall come 
when we shall know how false, how vain, how illusory are all those 
things which tend to divide our allegiance.”’ 


The preacher spoke thus in England, where Catholics are com- 
paratively very few in number. He did not hesitate to speak 
strongly in favor of God rather than of Cesar. In his Apologia, 
John Henry Newman remarks that, when he became a Catholic, 
nothing struck him more than ‘‘the English outspoken manner of 
the priests.’”” It is an example to follow, if we may judge by the 
results. The Catholic five per cent of the population seems to 
have more prestige with the English Government than our twenty 
per cent in America has with our Government. Do we perchance 
lay more oratorical stress on the duty of patriotism (in its worldly 
meaning) than we do on the duty we owe to God in those mixed 
matters which present problems of adjustment as between God 
and Cesar? 

Ill 


The parable of the Good Samaritan gave us an exquisite 
illustration of a broad sort of patriotism that can unite piety to- 
wards one’s country with love for all mankind. Our Saviour’s 
brief statement on the coin of tribute gives us the true relation 
that exists between a Christian people and its Government. 
Patriotism—that much misunderstood sentiment—now becomes 
for us rather a restricted thing in its practical applications. 
“Give to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.”’ 

‘“‘Cesar’’ typifies or symbolizes for us the political power under 
which we must live our earthly lives. Patriotism is the vaguely 
inclusive word indicating in a general way the correct relations of 
the people towards an earthly Government. The virtuous rela- 
tion is based on religion, and sanctifies, as well as indicates, the 
correct attitude of the people to the Government. This virtuous 
relation is called ‘‘piety’”’ by Father Waldron, and ‘‘filial piety”’ 
by the Committee of Catholic Bishops administering the N.C. W.C. 
This piety is annexed to the cardinal virtue of justice or, from 
another point of view, to the cardinal virtue of prudence. 
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The laws of a city, a county, a state, a nation, are indeed many, 
and thus cover wellnigh innumerable relations of citizens to their 
Government. Just laws are to be obeyed, not alone through 
fear of punishment by the civil powers, but more so through 
respect for God’s ordinances. In times of peace, however, it 
seems that patriotism is often a feeble spur to prick the sides of 
civic intent. The virtue of ‘‘piety’’ or “‘filial piety’’ is the surer 
spur. We accordingly recall the impressive caution of George 
Washington in his Farewell Address, that a people must not easily 
assume that morality can be divorced from religion. And thus 
we come to the second part of the Gospel rule: ‘“‘Reddite. . que 
sunt Dei Deo.” 

In the Gospel of the coin of the tribute, Cesar is not placed in 
opposition, as it were, toGod. When Cesar issues just laws, our 
obedience is rendered to him because it is first rendered to God, 
whose providence has ordered human affairs precisely in this 
fashion. And it is God who will repay us, even though Cesar 
may discriminate in various ways against us. Our civic morality 
is not separable from our religious duty. We are therefore justly 
to cultivate, not a natural sentiment, but a supernatural virtue. 
Accordingly, we are not content to render a just obedience through 
a spirit of civic pride, or through what is vaguely called patriot- 
ism, or through a desire to be looked upon as “good citizens.’ 
Our motive is to be truly high and moral. 

While an ideal is thus pointed out, we are not to consider a 
subordinate and human motive as wholly unworthy. Cardinal 
Newman alluded to the intense opposition manifested throughout 
all the ranks of English society, from the crossing-sweeper to the 
leaders of popular thought in the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, to everything Catholic. And Newman argued 
that, in face of this multitudinous and multiform misunderstand- 
ing, misrepresentation and abuse of Catholicity, probably the best 
argument Catholics could use in rebuttal of the charges against 
them would be the quiet argument of good conduct in all the civic 
and moral duties of the country. We naturally think here of the 
old Jewish query: ‘“‘Why was Jerusalem so clean a city?’ And of 
the reply: ‘‘Because every householder kept his own steps clean.”’ 
In a careful respect for all the just laws of the land, we offer a 
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quiet refutation of the many charges made against us by “‘pro- 
fessional patriots.’”’ Our habitual observance, not only of civil 
laws, but as well of the social amenities of life, won for us in the 
famous—or, rather, the infamous—presidential campaign of 
1928 many a noble tribute of esteem from our non-Catholic 
neighbors in high places of dignity and trust. 

So much, then, about obedience to the just laws of Cesar. 
Unfortunately, however, Cesar has often exalted his prerogatives 
too highly in human history. And his statesmen (or his ‘“‘politi- 
cians’) may interpret patriotism in a way that trenches upon the 
duty we owe toGod. The word “Czsarism’’ has been coined to 
indicate this over-exaltation of Cesar’s jurisdiction. He has 
often tried—and in some lands of to-day is still trying—to oust 
God from His domain and to seize absolute power. The Gospel 
of the money-tribute does not place Cesar in opposition to God, 
but looks on Cesar as a human power having a certain jurisdic- 
tion under Divine Providence. Nevertheless, this Gospel does 
appear to contemplate the possibility of a conflict of jurisdic- 
tions. We are, so to speak, under two flags. And the time may 
arrive when our conscience will demand, with Pistol in Shakes- 
peare’s play: ‘‘Under which king, Bezonian? Speak, or die.” 
Those who will not recognize the supernatural jurisdiction, will no 
doubt pay allegiance to only one jurisdiction (namely, the re- 
public, the monarchy, or socialism, or communism, or syndical- 
ism, or a dictatorship). An American coin of tribute, however, 
bears the proud inscription: “‘In God We Trust.’’ And orators 
sometimes call us a Christian nation, although the name of God 
does not appear in our Constitution. 

Now, a nation that is or that calls itself Christian must logically 
acknowledge the double jurisdiction of Cesar and of God—of the 
natural and the supernatural, of the material and the spiritual. 
The Jewish religion was in its day a true religion, but even there a 
conflict arose and an issue was presented which the Apostles, 
haled before the Council of the Jews and the elders, resolved with 
the simple but exceedingly courageous declaration: ‘‘We ought 
to obey God rather than men.’’ In the age of the martyrs, 
obedience was similarly rendered to Christ rather than to Cesar 
when the issue was raised between the two jurisdictions. In the 
medieval Catholic State, Boniface VIII represented the two juris- 
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dictions by the figure of Two Swords. Later, the two jurisdic- 
tions were, and still are, known as the Church and the State. 
Obviously, there is no good reason for any conflict between the 
two powers, so long as each jurisdiction respects the proper sphere 
of action, for it is God that has placed the relationships of the two 
powers under His providence. Where conflict arises, however, 
and the issue is thus raised and is not settled by patient and 
courteous reasonings or by papal concessions known as Concor- 
dats (which are sometimes compromises designed in the interests 
of peace on earth), a sort of civic martyrdom is undergone by 
Catholics. The history of our own dear land affords many such 


instances. 

A sermon on patriotism, with the coin of tribute as a text, would 
be enlightening and helpful if constructed and delivered in a gentle 
and charitable manner. It would be inspiring as well, without 
at all trenching on “politics” in the narrow meaning of the word. 
That we have suffered, and do still suffer, for our Catholic Faith 
could be made to appear as what it really is, namely, a fulfill- 
ment of Christ’s own prophecy and therefore as another vindica- 
tion of our Faith. 

So far as patriotism (even in the popular interpretation of the 
word) is concerned, a priest could add a paragraph dealing with 
our sacrifices made for the truest kind of patriotism in order to 
give Catholic children what Washington so earnestly desired for 
the nation, namely, a training in that morality which, as he de- 
clared, cannot be divorced from religion. Our parish schools 
“teach patriotism, and the results show that they teach it success- 
fully.” Thus wrote Bishop Turner in The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(XIII, 561c). And yet we are penalized for carrying out the 
thought and the warning of George Washington, having to sup- 
port both our own schools and the public school system. California, 
indeed, goes further still, and taxes, instead of helping to support, 
our parish schools. Meanwhile, it is unnecessary to say that God 
will reward us for all our sacrifices. The simple fact appears to 
be that God has clearly rewarded American Catholics, whose 
generosity in support of true religion appeared to place them in 
more tolerable economic circumstances, during the Great De- 
pression, than many other folk who did not have to bear the 
double taxation undergone by Catholics. 





Character Education in Adolescence 
By Rupo.tF ALLERs, M.D., PH.D. 
II. Ways of Understanding and Approach 


One must understand a person if one wants to gain some in- 
fluence over him. This is particularly true of young people dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. With children who are still at- 
tached to their elders by the original bond of loving trust, and with 
adults who acknowledge the authority of experience or oj sition, 
it is different; they will let themselves be influenced—the rmer 
because they do not wish for anything better than having eci- 
sions made for them and being helped along in a still unknown 
world, the latter because they recognize that others may know 
better or that these are charged with the management of things. 
But adolescence is not any longer inclined to rely on others, nor 
has it gained a sufficient insight to make it trust in authority. 
No age is more difficult to approach and to manage; nowhere is 
the educator, accordingly, more in need of a thorough under- 
standing of the personality which he has to direct and to mould. 

Understanding means, in the most literal sense of the word, 
standing under another—that is, bearing his burden and taking 
his place, sharing therefore his point of view. The fact of having 
given birth to this expression is a definite credit to the psychologi- 
cal insight of the nordic languages; understanding and the corre- 
sponding words in German, Dutch, etc., expresses the real situa- 
tion much better than does the Latin comprehendere and its de- 
rivatives. To understand the adolescent mind, we have to be- 
come fully aware of the way it conceives itself and reality. 

The main feature of the adolescent mind is, as has been pointed 
out before, uncertainty. To understand the situation of youth 
and to put oneself in its place, one has to realize what it means to 
be uncertain and how the world looks to a person who has fallen 
into the clutches of uncertainty. Uncertainty is the subjective 
state corresponding to an objectively unknown something which 


the mind has to face. The uncertainty of adolescence is doubled 
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by the fact that not only the objective world but also the subjec- 
tive are unknown and bewildering. 

When confronted by the unknown, the typical reaction of a 
mind, especially of one not sure of itself, is anguish or anxiety. 
Children having still to find their way in a strange and incompre- 
hensible world are, even the most healthy of them, very much dis- 
posed to become anxious. If they are not anxious habitually, 
but only in exceptional situations, it is because they feel protected 
by the adults surrounding them. Anxiety may show itself also 
in another manner. He who whistles while walking through a 
dark wood, is afraid notwithstanding his display of courage. 
The well-known mechanism of compensation, and even over- 
compensation, tends to veil the manifestations of uncertainty; 
this is especially the case in adolescents, because they are uncer- 
tain of their self, and because this feeling is particularly intoler- 
able to the human mind. A good deal of what impresses the ob- 
server as rashness, rudeness, conceit, exaggerated self-assertion, is 
+ due in adolescents to an attempt to hide the basic uncertainty 

from the individual’s own eyes; and even less, of course, do they 
want other people to guess at their state of mind. 

The adolescent is difficult to approach, because he is anxious 
to let no one guess at his state of mind. He is reticent, and resents 
being questioned, still more being teased or being told that his 
problems are very common ones. Uncertain of himself and at a 
loss to understand reality, he is on the other hand keenly conscious 
of his personality and its uniqueness. This latter factor induces 
him easily to develop a species of relativistic ideas by making 
‘“‘man the measure of all things.’”’ The authority of his elders 
and of tradition has lost its impressiveness, since reason becoming 

» conscious of its individuality does not any more accept the hitherto 
: believed statements; the ever-changing aspects of the world 
make values appear uncertain and vague, since what was attrac- 

tive yesterday may become repulsive to-morrow. 

Changing though their ideas may be, young people are neverthe- 
less deadly in earnest about them. They regard their ideas and 
feelings as much more important than what older people speak of; 
this is, partly, the result of the impression that all these things 
are absolutely new and have never been thought or felt before. 
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The tendency to consider one’s own experiences as quite singular 
is not limited to the adolescent’s mind. Many people feel defin- 
itely shocked by being told that their feelings, or maybe symp- 
toms, are very well known. In one way this idea of uniqueness is 
indeed true, since every individual has a unique and personal 
note of experience; but the idea is wrong in the sense it is under- 
stood by most of those who hold it. The impression of novelty 
is, however, so strong with the adolescents that they take re- 
marks pointing to the frequency of such experiences as a sure sign 
of a lack of understanding. 

If you want to gain the confidence of young people, the first 
thing to do is to take their ideas and problems seriously. To 
make light of their difficulties bars the way to their inner life. 
Only long after having got them to believe that their adviser 
understands them, may one point out to them that all these 
problems and difficulties belong to human nature and cannot be 
considered as absolutely unique. It is quite permissible to tell the 
young people that one has already known many adolescents and 
been able to advise them, but it would be a mistake to tell them 
that one has heard the very same thing already so many times. 

To get in touch with young people one will do best to try an 
approach on some more peripheric point. Sometimes indeed the 
young mind will feel so confused and so much at a loss that it will 
turn to an older person for advice. But this is not the rule; 
generally the adolescents will wrestle with their difficulties all 
alone and in silence, and even resent very much the simple ques- 
tion which parents so easily put: “‘What is the matter with you?”’ 
Parents are indeed very often the last persons the adolescent will 
turn to for advice. For this there are many reasons; besides the 
fact already alluded to, that parents only too often behave in a 
manner calculated to destroy the confidence their children had 
formerly felt, there is the other fact that the children are very 
much aware of their having become different; they feel that the 
discovery of such a change will be a shock to the parents. The 
behavior of the parents, moreover, denotes that they still think of 
their children as they used to do, that their attitude towards 
them has not changed, while the children have already changed 
very much. Even though the confidence may have disappeared, 
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or at least have diminished very much, the children still are at- 
tached to their parents, and they do not want to wound them or to 
disappoint them; but they know that their personality is no 
longer the one the parents used to know. 

A boy or a girl, at this period, not seldom tries first to turn to 
the parents or some other older person for advice or enlightenment; 
it is only after having discovered that the older generation is, as 
the young like to say, incapable of understanding, that they begin 
to hide their feelings and to seek the company of their peers. 
Youth belongs to youth, as one frequently hears, and there is 
indeed some truth in thissaying. But the communing exclusively 
with young minds involves also a definite danger. It is but too 
well known that bad example has a destructive and fatal influence. 
Example as such has no definite power; to be influenced by it, the 
assenting will of the individual is needed. But it is much easier 
to go down an incline than to climb a steep path to the heights. 
The seduction by bad example is markedly reinforced by the 
discouragement which sets in whenever a person feels uncertain. 

The arrogance and conceit which many of the youngsters dis- 
play is due, to a great extent, to their having lost courage and self- 
reliance. They attribute the uncertainty which has got hold of 
their minds to some defects of their personality; they will not 
admit this, either to themselves or to others, but try to silence 
the troubling voices of their mind by acting and behaving as if 
they were quite sure of themselves and of all things in the world. 

Only a person whose authority is undisputed even by the 
young people, or someone who is gifted with a peculiar tact, may 
attempt a direct approach. It is much better, generally, to get 
in touch with the adolescent mind ina more neutral field. But this 
field should not be too distant from the personal problems. Be- 
ing on good terms with young people, for instance, on the play- 
ground is no guarantee ensuring an approach in personal matters. 
Common intellectual or political or cultural interests may afford 
a better opportunity. The overwhelming interest young people 
show for sport is not only due to the great place sport and such- 
like things occupy to-day in the general mentality; it is, to a 
rather large extent, due to their wanting to escape from the dis- 
quieting problems which they are doing their utmost to ignore. 


—_—~g——— 
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For the understanding of a personality, it is not enough to 
know something of the general condition characteristic of his age; 
it is not even enough to be acquainted with his ways of life. Real 
understanding, such as is necessary for efficient direction, demands 
a thorough knowledge of the particular personality. The side 
from which we approach a personality is more or less indifferent; 
personality is a “‘whole,”’ and will reveal something of its intimate 
structure in each of its manifestations. There are, of course, 
sides of personality which reveal more of the basic attitudes, and 
others which reveal less. But there is none which could be called 
uninteresting. We ought to be glad whenever we get an adoles- 
cent to talk to us of things he is interested in; it is a mistake to 
discard such reports and to say: ‘Well, all right, but I want to 
hear of your real difficulties.” 

In an age in which intellectual and cultural problems were held 
in higher esteem, the approach was somehow easier; discussion on 
general problems or on questions bordering on philosophy led 
rather soon to a revealing of personal attitudes. But there is no 
direct way to the center of a personality from the interest in 
games or athletics. Nevertheless, even apparently superficial 
interests may prove a starting point for more searching inquiries. 
The pleasure young people derive from the moving pictures is gen- 
erally rather superficial; but by discussing a play and the reasons 
of its enthralling power one may sometimes become aware of the 
deeper and carefully hidden attitudes. It would not be advisable 
to jump, as it were, at such a discovery. It is better to let it pass 
without comment, though not unremarked. By collecting such 
observations we may, at a later time, make a guess at what the 
young mind feels, and by this make the adolescent realize that 
we are after all capable of understanding him. 

It is not advisable to attempt to get hold of the adolescent’s 
mind by surprise; he does not want to be found out, though he 
may very much desire to tell what is on his mind. But surprise 
may scare him away. It is better to proceed slowly and with 
great patience. There are, of course, cases which do not allow 
for patience; when we see one of these youngsters going astray 
in a dangerous matter, we cannot avoid tackling him directly. The 
outcome of such intervention is, however, always rather doubtful. 
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The adolescent mind is oscillating, in often very wide excursions, 
between an excessive interest in his inner life and an equally 
overwrought interest in the things of the outer world. In regard 
to the latter, the adolescent feels attracted by all things he may 
grasp without difficulty, because he shuns effort—not only in 
consequence of the natural laziness of human nature, but also 
because of his distrusting his own capacities. Much may be 
gained by interesting young people in some topic higher than just 
baseball or certain shallow amusements. 

No quality is of greater importance, when dealing with young 
people (or, for that matter, with older too), than patience. To 
be able to help, we must wait until an opportunity is offered to us. 
The better we know how to wait, the more surely will such an 
opportunity be given to us. All information reaching us by per- 
sonal observation or by things we are told concerning a person we 
have to influence, is worthy of consideration; but we have to keep 
those things in our mind and not hurl them at the boy or the girl 
the very next time we meet them. The too often used phrase: 
‘“‘What is it that I hear of you?” ought to be discarded altogether. 
Young people do not want to be spied upon, they do not like feel- 
ing controlled, and they are easily scared away, because they are 
very anxious to preserve what they call their independence. 

We have always to bear in mind that many of the undesirable 
behavior traits young people may show are but rudimentary forms 
of features which will be unobjectionable in the adult personality. 
The adult has to be independent in his decision; he has to take 
the whole responsibility of his actions, and he has, though he may 
listen to the advice of others, to make up his mind all by himself. 
The habit of acting only on the advice of others is an easy way of 
getting rid of responsibility. Young people are not yet able to 
decide for themselves; but they have to learn how to doit. It is 
dangerous to influence them too much; after a short time they 
will have to build up their own life, and then they will be fully 
responsible for all their actions. Adolescence is a period of train- 
ing; training means acquiring a faculty not yet developed. We 
ought not to be shocked by the clumsiness of the youthful at- 
tempts to master reality. Rebuking a youth sternly is not the 
right way of approach. 


} 
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The adolescent is, in truth, not difficult to understand. One 
has but to become fully aware of the general mentality of adoles- 
cence and of this individual’s peculiar situation, and then one 
can understand and predict his behavior. But to be capable of 
such an understanding, one has to become intimately acquainted 
with all the single features of this personality and his life. There 
is nothing, in an individual, which is uninteresting and nothing we 
might justly call negligible. To find a way of approach we have, 
first of all, to keep our eyes open, to free ourselves from all preju- 
dices, and to observe objectively with the cool mind of the scien- 
tist. 

One great difficulty has to be mentioned. The adolescent de- 
sires, in the depths of his soul, to become an object of personal 
interest to someone he likes; but he resents, at the same time, all 
display of sentiment and, more than anything, of pity. There are 
but very few moments when he will be grateful for being pitied. 
One has, accordingly, to find a middle way; one has to make the 
youngster guess at one’s personal interest, so that he will not feel 
being but the object of a perfunctory or merely psychological 
interest. One must, however, beware of displaying too much of 
this interest. Keeping the just middle between these attitudes 
is the more important, since we have to avoid strengthening the 
“introverted” tendency and the withdrawal from reality. 








Can We Crush Commercialized Vice? 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


II. Protective Social Measures 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. In no area 
of human life does this principle apply with greater fruitfulness 
than in the adoption of measures to safeguard the moral character 
of youth. Instead of waiting until youths come into our courts 
charged with delinquency, it is far wiser, cheaper and more effec- 
tive to provide for their protection. A program which makes 
ample provision for wholesome recreation, which watches over 
their associations, and encourages them to make good use of their 
leisure, which provides them with moral instruction and prepares 
them for the duties of citizenship, will save society many a head- 
ache and many a heartache later on. 

A place which has served too often in the past as a recruiting 
ground for prostitutes is the unregulated dance hall. Pimps and 
madams have preyed upon such places, enticing attractive girls 
to their houses. Prostitutes frequently invade them for purposes 
of solicitation. All agencies combating prostitution and venereal 
disease have learned from sad experience that the unsupervised 
dance hall has been a prolific source of moral delinquency and in- 
fection. Such places clamor for supervision by expert officials, 
and for regulations limiting their license to persons of integrity of 
character. 

Fully as bad, if not worse than the unregulated dance hall, is 
the taxi-dance places. Here girls dance with any customer who 
7. pays a nickel for a dance. Investigations have shown that to 
| attract patrons the operators have resorted to such shady prac- 

tices as having the girls dress very temptingly, in some places 
wearing merely brassiéres instead of waists, and dimming the 
lights until they are but one step removed from darkness. 
Accounts published in The Chicago Tribune report that rooms 
for purposes of assignation are frequently found in connection 


with such places. An elaborate study published by the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago Press discloses the large number of such taxi 
dancers who drift into houses of prostitution. These taxi-dance 
halls are breeding grounds of delinquency, prostitution and 
venereal disease. They are a shame and a disgrace to our Ameri- 
can citizens, and in the name of public decency and public health 
should be universally banned. 


Institutional Care 


The attack on organized prostitution through vigorous and 
persistent law enforcement and the provision of adequate facili- 
ties for medical treatment should be supplemented by institu- 
tional care for convicted prostitutes and by protective measures 
for those who would drift into such a career if left to their own 
devices. Prostitutes should be dealt with intelligently, as human 
beings to be rehabilitated instead of vermin to be trampled upon. 
Frequently they are more sinned against than sinning—tragic 
victims of the unrestrained passions of men. 

After being arrested and deprived of earning a livelihood by 
possibly the only method they know, they must be taught ways 
of earning an honest living. Practically all prostitutes need 
medical treatment for venereal disease and opportunities of re- 
gaining their normal health. The treatment should reflect the 
divergent needs of the different girls. Those who are in the early 
stages of their delinquency should be separated from the hardened 
and vicious professional, and given scholastic, ethical and voca- 
tional training and an opportunity to prove themselves worthy 
of another chance in life. Among the best institutions which 
the State can provide for this purpose is an industrial school- 
farm. Here under medical care and proper instruction in an 
outdoor environment the girl has the best chance to reshape the 
pattern of her life. 


Feeble-Mindedness among Prostitutes 


A large number of prostitutes are feeble-minded or of low-grade 
intelligence. A study of 124 cases in the California School for 
Girls shows that 34 per cent are feeble-minded. A similar in- 
vestigation conducted by the New York Probation and Protective 
Association of 500 prostitutes discloses 37 per cent as feeble- 
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THE RATIO OF FEEBLE-MINDED AMONG APPREHENDED PROSTITUTES IS ABOUT 
Forty Times GREATER THAN THE RATIO AMONG MEN OF THE SELECTIVE DRAFT 





















































































































































Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Feeble-Minded Feeble-Minded 
among Drafted Men! among Prostitutes? 
0.65% 25% 


Each square equals one per cent 


1 Reported by Pearce Bailey, M.D., late colonel, M.C., U.S. A., Chief of Section 
of Neurology, Office of the Surgeon General, Washington, D. C. 
The prevalence of feeble-mindedness in the general population has been estimated 


. as follows: 
Miner, J. B., ‘Deficiency and Deliquency,” page re ee 05 GWG 
Rosanoff, A. pe M.D., ‘“‘Nassau County Survey” (Number in this county) 0.5!/2% 


2 Special studies have shown percentages as follows: 


es eT OO GU, REM iors diviecnncvsnes 6dsscecusseedoe 34% 
New York Probation and Protective Association, 500 cases ..............- 37% 
Michigan sex offenders with venereal disease, 900 cases. ss. ... 0... ee ee eee 24% 
Women delinquents in New York State, white, English-speaking only, judged 

er EE I iv cc vadccwusseeeucewss sanesccuunehees ee 22% 


(Reprinted from Social Hygiene Legislation Manual) 
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minded. The ratio of feeble-mindedness among apprehended 
prostitutes is at least forty times greater than the ratio among 
men of the selective draft, as reported by Dr. Pearce Bailey, of 
the Office of the Surgeon General. The ratio is shown in the chart 
given on the preceding page. 

In a thoroughly scientific investigation of prostitution in Den- 
mark, Dr. Tage Kemp paid particular attention to the mental and 
hereditary factors involved. A careful medico-psychiatric 
examination was given to 530 prostitutes, yielding the following 
results: the majority were either feeble-minded or of low-grade 
intelligence; 23.2 per cent were slightly retarded; 19.1 per cent 
were retarded (dullards); 6.8 per cent were slightly feeble- 
minded (debile, morons); and 0.8 per cent imbecile. The pro- 
nounced psychopaths amounted to 22.5 per cent, while 7.9 per 
cent had other mental diseases, such as dementia paralytica, 
hysteria, pronounced cyclothymic temperament or schizoid 
tendencies. The psychopaths were characterized by weakness 
of character, impulsiveness, lack of mental balance, asociability, 
abnormally strong instincts and lack of feeling, and a number of 
them were of markedly reduced intelligence. 

Only 29.4 per cent of all the prostitutes could be classed as mentally 
normal and without defective intelligence. Even the majority of 
those who could not be classed as abnormal must be regarded, 
reports Dr. Kemp, ‘‘as having limited mental capacity or diffi- 
cult characters. Among both the normal and the abnormal we 
found alcoholism, criminality, work-shyness, wanderlust, mental 
instability, characterological debility, or rudimentary senti- 
ment development.’ 

Addressing the students in the author’s class in Religion and the 
Social Life in the Newman Foundation at the University of 
Illinois, Dr. J. Howard Beard, an eminent authority on public 
hygiene, drew the following picture of the typical prostitute. 
“The typical prostitute,’ he said, ‘‘is 19 years of age, slightly 
better looking than the average, and has the mentality of a child 
in the fifth grade. She is usually the tragic victim of bad en- 
vironment, a strong biological urge, and a weak mind. But she 
is human and entitled to rehabilitation and protection from her- 

1 “Prostitution,’’ by Dr. Tage Kemp (William Heinemann, London, 1936), p. 243. 
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self where necessary. With all her delinquencies, she is no worse 
than the property owner who knowingly rents her a room to ply 
her trade, the woman or man who shares in her earnings, or the 
patron who buys her services. She must be dealt with sanely, 
honestly, constructively, and thoroughly. Health administrators 
and investigators who have studied vice are unanimous in the 
conclusion that the immediate method of dealing with prostitu- 
tion is, in the language of the Chicago Vice Commission, ‘constant 
and persistent repression’; the ultimate ideal, annihilation.” 


Can Anti-Prostitution Laws Be Enforced? 


The tremendous profits reaped from commercialized prostitu- 
tion render the enforcement of laws against it very difficult. 
The line of persons fattening on the earnings of prostitutes is a 
long and varied one. It embraces pimps and madams; owners 
and operators of hotels and rooming houses, bell-boys, taxicab 
drivers, dance hall and cabaret proprietors who cater to prostitu- 
tion; politicians and officials who wink at the violation of laws 
for financial gain; “‘shyster’’ lawyers, jail-bond sharks and doctors 
who, under the guise of justice and public hygiene, defeat justice, 
corrupt officials, increase disease, and line their pockets with blood 
money. 

All these people are catering to the traffic, not for their health, 
but for what they can get out of it. Consequently, they feel 
that it is to their interests to stimulate the traffic if the trade be 
dull, and to protect it if under fire. The trail of corruption they 
spread is in proportion to the profits they are reaping. Its 
sinister alliance with politicians and police officials constitutes a 
constant challenge to the decent citizens of a community. 

The laws against the nefarious traffic can be enforced whenever 
a community is sufficiently determined to do so. “The old- 
time fallacy,’’ reports the American Social Hygiene Association, 
“that no law was effective against prostitution has been exploded. 
Commercialized prostitution, whether carried on in red light 
districts or in scattered houses, has been and can always be, 
through persistent law enforcement, suppressed.”” The secret 
of the success of such enforcement has been the removal of the 
profits. When the profits have been destroyed, the business 
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collapses. Take the profits out of commercialized prostitution 
and you take prostitution out of the community. 

This can best be done by striking at the “‘higher-ups”’ who reap 
the lion’s share, at the owners of the property, at the madams 
who take half, at the men customers, and at the prostitutes. 
Little success results from sporadic raids and arrests. They are 
taken as routine incidents of the business. It is only when the 
officials go after all who are connected with the traffic in deadly 
earnest, give them no let-up, and convince them once and for all 
that they are through, that the members of the vice tribe pull up 
stakes and leave the community or go into other employment. 

One reason why the efforts at the enforcement of laws against 
prostitution were so half-hearted and ineffective in the past is 
that society did not really believe that its suppression was either 
practicable or desirable. The old conception of sex necessity for 
men, with the resulting double standards of morals, still lingered. 
Fortunately, however, for future progress and in justice to both 
sexes, this fallacy has been exploded in as authoritative a manner 
as possible. 


Continence, the Best Preventive 


At a meeting of the General Medical Board of the Council of 
National Defense, June 7, 1917, sexual continence was declared 
“compatible with health and the best prevention of venereal 
infections.’’ The American Medical Association at its meeting 
shortly after endorsed the above statement and urged that 
“steps be taken towards the prevention of venereal infections 
through the prevention of prostitution, and by the provision of 
suitable recreational facilities, the control of alcoholic drinks, and 
other effective constructive measures.” 

Among those who come in contact with prostitution and who 
see at first hand its harmful effects upon men and women are 
police officials. At a convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Police Chiefs in 1917, the Association expressed its con- 
viction that “‘prostitution is the main source of venereal diseases, 
which cause inestimable economic loss, as well as broken lives and 
homes.’’ In accordance with this conviction it passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “‘Resolved, That the International Association of 
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Police Chiefs endorses the campaign for the repression of prosti- 
tution and the control of venereal diseases, and believes that it 
should be continued with redoubled vigor hereafter, and also urges 
the adoption by the States and municipalities of better laws for 
the accomplishment of such purpose, and the appropriation of 
larger sums for its fulfillment.”’ 

The officials of the United States Army and Navy have adopted 
the principle formulated by the General Medical Board and the 
American Medical Association as the basis of their program for 
the prevention of venereal diseases and for the development of the 
highest physical, mental and moral life of the men. The wisdom 
of their plan is shown by the fact that the American army abroad 
had the lowest venereal disease rate among all the armies in 
Europe during the World War. 

The experience of the United States in seeking to protect its 
military force in the Panama Canal Zone from the ravages of 
venereal disease shows what marvellous results can be secured 
when laws against prostitution are vigorously enforced. In 1913, 
the venereal disease rate among its 12,000 men stationed there 
was 196 per 1000 men. This means that about one out of every 
five men was diseased. This rate was gradually lowered until 
during the first six months of 1918, it was but 78 per 1000. Dur- 
ing the second six months, the authorities fortified by the experi- 
ence of our armies abroad set out in deadly earnestness to enforce 
the laws against prostitution. The rate fell almost to the van- 
ishing point—to 6.09 per 1000! From 78 to 6.09 in but six 
months! Contrast this low rate of 6.09 with the rate of 196 in 
1913, and you see what can be accomplished in the virtual eradi- 
cation of venereal disease through vigorous and determined law 
enforcement. A chart telling this story in graphic form is pre- 
sented on the following page. 


New Legislation Needed 


The old superstition that there existed such a difference in the 
physiology of men and women as to justify a difference in their 
sexual standards has been exploded by modern science. Further- 
more, the experience of our Government during the War showed 
the old conception of sex necessity for men to be a figment of the 
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imagination, and that self-control is the path to the attainment 
of the highest standards of life and efficiency for its soldiers and 
sailors. These facts have served to crystallize public opinion 
against the traffic and to strengthen immensely the hands of law 
enforcement officials. 
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LAw ENFORCEMENT CHECKS THE SPREAD OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


This chart illustrates an almost complete extinction, by means of law enforcement, 
of the infection rates for venereal diseases in a military force averaging about 12,000 
men, stationed on the Canal Zone, Panama, from 1913 to 1918, 


(Reprinted from Social Hygiene Legislation Manual) 


They have resulted, too, in legislation which brands as criminal 
the act of the male patron as well as of the female inmate. It 
was not until 1919 that such legislation began to appear in the 
various States, following the action of the Federal Government 
in preparing a standard form of law on this subject to serve as a 
model. This new legislation not only seeks to reach all pro- 
miscuous sex delinquents, but renders more serviceable the legal 
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weapons against the third parties to the traffic. Instead of fines, 
it provides for indeterminate sentences of such minimum length 
as to afford opportunity for rehabilitation. 

For its further effectiveness it should be supplemented by state 
reformatories for women, prison farms for men, training schools 
for boys and girls, and farm colonies for the custodial care of 
feeble-minded sex delinquents. Probation officers, policewomen 
and detention houses are other agencies which have demon- 
strated their worth in lessening sexual delinquency and should be 
included in the arsenal of every State genuinely intent upon the 
stamping out of sexual crime. 

The fact is that every commission which has conducted a 
thorough scientific investigation into the traffic in women in any 


‘large American city has reached the conclusion that the only 


solution is vigorous, relentless suppression. This in spite of the 
fact that in the beginning many of the members favored segrega- 
tion and licensing. 

Officials of the American army experimented with all systems. 
General Pershing states the conclusion to which they were forced. 
‘‘Many of us,”’ he reports, ‘“‘who have experimented with licensed 
prostitution or kindred measures, hoping thereby to minimize the 
physical evils, have been forced to the conclusion that they are 
really ineffective. Abraham Flexner has argued the case so con- 
vincingly that on the scientific side it seems to me there is no 
escape from the conclusion that what he terms ‘abolition’ as 
distinguished from ‘regulation’ is the only effective mode of com- 
bating this age-long evil.” 

The most powerful force in the world is an aroused public 
opinion. Nothing can withstandit. An enlightened and aroused 
public opinion is already putting new teeth into the existing laws 
against prostitution, and heartening officials to enforce them 
without fear or favor. When public opinion becomes more 
clearly crystallized concerning the unmitigated evils of prostitu- 
tion and more thoroughly aroused against the agents who exploit 
the traffic and fatten on the broken and diseased bodies of its 
victims, the moral indignation of the citizens of our country will 
rise into a mighty tidal wave that will sweep across the nation 
and purge our civilization of its worst type of malefactors—the 
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tribe of criminals and moral degenerates who traffic in the bodies 
of women. 


Shall the Church Be Silent? 


“The people of the United States,’’ observes Dr. J. Howard 
Beard, “‘have finally pulled the cloaks of secrecy and prudery 
from venereal disease and are preparing to attack it on all fronts. 
Science has provided bacteriological, epidemiological, and thera- 
peutic weapons of marvellous accuracy and power. But science 
is not enough! Failure is inevitable unless men and women de- 
velop a moral stamina strong enough to control the biological 
urge for their own welfare, for the benefit of their neighbors, and 
for the good of those yet to be. The battle against venereal 
disease is lost unless science is strongly re-enforced by both mo- 
rality and religion.” 

In the arousal of an enlightened public opinion to achieve that 
end, the Church has a real contribution to make. While social 
and economic factors are involved, the problem is basically one of 
religion and morality. Many scholars have studied commercial 
prostitution from such exclusive points of view as public health, 
social legislation, or as ‘‘a biological phenomenon’’ (as in the case 
of Dr. Tage Kemp). But humanity can never forget that it is 
fundamentally a moral problem—a problem of right human con- 
duct. 

The Church is the keeper of the corporate conscience of the 
community, the sentinel that keeps watch over its ethical life. 
Can she remain silent when the enemy is not merely at the gates, 
but is actually ravaging thousands of her children, spreading 
ruin and death among them? Can she dismiss it with a shrug 
of the shoulders and say that it is the concern of the physician, 
the police, the civic official? To do so would be treason to her 
trust, treason to the millions who look to her for guidance, trea- 
son to the Divine Being in whose name she speaks. 

Is it not high time for the ministers of religion to thunder the 
Church’s protest against the monstrous claim that it is necessary 
to sacrifice each year thousands of girls and young women to 
pander to the unrestrained lewdness of men? Why such a holo- 
caust of human life? How long shall we continue to wreck the 
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bodies, enfeeble the minds and destroy the souls of thousands of 
women to prolong a superstition and to perpetuate a fallacy? 


Closing the Spigots 


To attempt to eradicate venereal disease without abolishing 
prostitution is like trying to mop up the floor without turning off 
the spigot. For this traffic constitutes the vast reservoir from 
which syphilis and gonorrhea flow through the open spigots of 
disorderly houses into virtually every town and city in America. 
Unless the present campaign for the extirpation of these social 
plagues succeeds in closing the spigots, it is foredoomed to failure. 

Let every father who cares for his daughter and every brother 
who loves his sister answer the summons of the Church to join 
in the nation-wide crusade to suppress this traffic in women. 
Let every citizen who appreciates the treasure of American free- 
dom unite in the movement to crush a white slavery that is far 
more sinister than the black slavery of the Old South. “A 
nation,’’ said Lincoln, ‘“‘cannot endure half-slave and half-free.’’ 
That is as true to-day as when uttered by Lincoln. We must 
crush the white slave traffic or it will crush us. Above the door 
of every house of prostitution should be carved in letters so large 
that even he who runs can read, the words which Dante pictured 
over the portals of hell: ‘‘All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

An urgent obligation rests on shepherds of souls to proclaim re- 
lentless war against this vicious traffic, to enlist editors, physicians, 
educators, and men and women of every faith in an organized cam- 
paign to crush once and for all one of the most insidious cancers 
now vitiating American life. Why continue longer the pretense 
of ignoring its existence, when every high school graduate knows 
that it can be found in some form or other in almost every town 
and city in our land? Religion must drag this traffic out into the 
open, tear from it the shutters of secrecy, and expose it to the 
eyes of the decent citizens in its true light—as the most shameful 
and debasing practice which has gained foothold in the New 
World. 





The Liturgical Revival—Whither? 


By JosEPH DOWLING 


The Liturgical Revival stands to-day at a crossroads. The 
fulfillment of its ultimate purpose—the restoration of the official 
public prayer of the Church to its rightful place as the corner- 
stone of Catholic life—depends on the proper direction of its future 
activity. It has so long been supposed that renascence of interest 
in matters liturgical was proceeding surely, if slowly, and that the 
attainment of the goal of the movement was merely a matter of 
time, that it may seem presumptuous even to suggest the possi- 
bility of failure. Yet, such a possibility exists, and to ignore it 
will be fatal. The very factors which many enthusiasts consider 
evidences of sturdy growth in the movement—the increased use of 
missals by the laity and the augmented membership of lay or- 
ganizations devoted to the study of the Liturgy—may become, in 
view of the condition that accompanies them, the source of de- 
feat. 

Let us consider for a moment the present condition of the 
Liturgical Revival. It has been customary to view this work as 
a phase of Catholic Action, and, as a consequence, to emphasize 
the laic character of those interested in it. While, of course, the 
clergy have not been excluded from the movement, it has tacitly 
been assumed that, if they did not feel called upon to stimulate 
the interest of the laity, at least they were adequately instructed, 
and that it was unnecessary to encourage further study on their 
part. The promoters of the movement, while recognizing that 
the attitude of a considerable part of the clergy in regard to the 
importance of the Liturgy was unfortunate, appear to have felt 
that the laity presented a so much vaster problem that the clergy 
might, for the moment, be left alone. Up to a comparatively re- 
cent date this was still true. It took some time to create a body 
of laymen to whom the Liturgy was a familiar and a beautiful 
thing in which they might participate, and not an unintelligible, 
esoteric ceremonial from which they were excluded. This group 
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of lay persons is now too large to be dismissed lightly, and some- 
thing must be done about the problem that their interest has 
created. 

During all the time that laymen have been receiving instruc- 
tion, and becoming more and more aware of the incomparable 
beauty of the Liturgy, the great body of the clergy, with the 
exception of those who taught the laity, has continued to view the 
matter from the standpoint of two or three generations ago. 
This attitude would be undesirable enough if it affected none but 
those who hold it. The truth is, however, that it influences the 
laity, producing at least two effects, either of which spells disaster 
for the Liturgical Revival. The first of these is an unhealthy 
critical attitude. An increasingly large number of lay persons 
are sufficiently instructed in the requirements of liturgical law to 
decide independently that a mode of performing a ceremony is, 
or is not, ‘‘rubrical.’’ Conservatives among the clergy may dis- 
pute the desirability of giving laics such information, but it is a 
fact that once interest has been stimulated in the great magnifi- 
cent concepts of the Liturgy, interest in details will follow, and 
will be satisfied by private reading, if in no other way. The 
problem must be met with a view to these circumstances. De- 
corum in the sanctuary and attention to the principal prescriptions 
of the liturgical books are no longer sufficient. If details are 
omitted, the omission will be noted and, what is more important, 
commented on unfavorably. It will do little good to inveigh against 
this critical attitude; unless the cause is corrected by scrupulous 
observance of liturgical law, the entire movement will degenerate 
into a search for violation of the rubrics. 

The second effect of the attitude of the clergy is to create in the 
minds of the as yet uninstructed laity the notion that, if the clergy 
give the appearance of indifference to liturgical matters, the ad- 
vocates of the Liturgical Revival must be fanatical faddists, who 
had best be ignored. Under these circumstances, how can these 
lay persons be induced to participate as living members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ? 

This, then, is our problem. The Liturgical Revival has, for 
all practical purposes, overemphasized what should be only part 
of its work, and has, so to speak, lost its way. It is imperative 
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that something be done to correct this overemphasis. Before 
considering how it is to be done, let us consider what precisely 
must be done. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that in this country we have no 
tradition of liturgical correctness. Having sprung to full stature, 
and yet being scarcely emerged from the character of a missionary 
country, we are prone to consider problems in the light of mis- 
sionary conditions, and under these conditions every member of 
the clergy must, of necessity, be a sort of miniature Congregation 
of Rites in questions of liturgical ceremony. The natural result 
of this individualism has been, in the course of years, to reduce 
liturgical worship to the level of private prayer, and to destroy the 
consciousness of the unity which should exist among those par- 
ticipating in the act of the Mystical Body. 

No one doubts that the offering of the Holy Sacrifice is the 
fundamental sacerdotal, and therefore the primary social, func- 
tion. What must be created is a living consciousness of this 
truth among both clergy and laity, and a realization that all are 
participating in a social act, not a private one, and consequently, 
that the details of that act must be performed according to an 
objective standard, namely, the liturgical law. 

It may seem that we are impugning the adequacy of seminary 
training. Whether or not it is inadequate is not for us to discuss. 
It would seem that, in so far as the end we have in mind is con- 
cerned, no change is necessary, beyond a change in the point of 
view on the part of those whose care such training properly is. 
Of course, a change of viewpoint means a shifting of the scale of 
values from the personal and individual to the social and univer- 
sal. This, no doubt, is fundamental, yet it can in this case be 
accomplished without disrupting tradition, or at least any tradi- 
tion the preservation of which is desirable. 

We come now to the final question: “‘What can laymen best 
be advised to do to preserve the already precious fruits of the 
Liturgical Revival and prevent a return to the apathy of former 
years?” It is at least possible that the instructed laity should 
become vocal. Laymen have already accomplished a great deal 
in the matter of liturgical architecture. To an increasing extent, 
churches are being built to conform to the requirements of the 
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law. In regard to liturgical ceremony, laymen occupy no such 
advantageous position to make their influence felt. As a conse- 
quence, the effort must take another form. For the present, we 
must depend almost exclusively on the written word. Articles 
and letters to periodicals, supplemented by intelligent questions at 
forums, etc., will serve to bring to bear the influence of this 
large group of instructed laymen and laywomen. 

Frankly, however, the prospect for any immediate effect is dis- 
couraging. Generations of conservatism cannot be altered in an 
instant. Indeed, if any appreciable impression is made in a gen- 
eration, we can be well satisfied. But the effort must be made: 
matters are at a crisis, and unless we can start the leaven working, 
all the gains made by enthusiastic pioneers will be lost, and the 
promise will remain unfulfilled. 

For future generations, the outlook is much brighter. If the 
study of the Liturgy is begun in early childhood (provided it is 
not treated as a mere educational fad), those who ascend our al- 
tars in years to come will already be imbued with a consciousness 
of the importance of the Liturgy in the scheme of things—that it 
is, in fact, the ‘‘scheme of things.” 

This mention of education suggests another point. Both 
clerics and laymen are in a position, as members of educational 
organizations, to give expression to opinions which will carry 
weight in the shaping of school curricula. Now, if the Liturgy 
can be given a more adequate study as part of the courses in re- 
ligion (many schools are already doing a great deal in this direc- 
tion), appreciation of the importance of the Liturgy will be im- 
measurably increased. We can have no illusions about the vast- 
ness of the problem before us, but the vision of what Catholic 
life can be in its full flowering should be sufficient reward for those 
who must know the discouragement of the moment. 

If this article, which has been written with the frank intention 
of provoking controversy on a vital question, accomplishes even 
a little towards solving the problem, the writer will consider his 
efforts well worthwhile. 








The Louvain American College 


By BERNARD F, SCHUMACHER 


‘Coin rue de Namur et montagne des Carmelites’ probably 
doesn’t contain a wealth of meaning for most American readers, 
but for approximately five hundred priests now scattered over 
the United States, and again that number who have already 
reached the eternal reward of their apostolic labors, those few 
French words are or were synonymous with home and the early 
years of preparation for their great and glorious vocation. For 
they are the address of an institution of which the Church in 
America may justly be proud, and to which she owes a debt of 
everlasting gratitude. 


It was the middle of the last century. Immigrants from 
Catholic European countries were pouring into America at the 
rate of tens of thousands per annum, and priests could not be 
found in sufficient numbers to administer to the needs of the 
older population, much less the new residents. In the pioneer 
districts of the West, early settlers, almost totally deprived of 
spiritual directors, were fast succumbing to the lure of worldly 
pleasures and being weaned away from their former faith. The 
Indian tribes clamored for more “blackrobes,’’ with whom they 
had made but few and rare contacts. Year after year the Ameri- 
can bishops had appealed to the bishops of Europe and especially 
of Catholic Belgium for laborers in the vineyard of the Master, 
but, though a few had answered the entreaties from across the 
sea, it became more and more evident that some constructive plan 
must be formulated whereby more young priests could be brought 
to our shores. 


It was then that the American bishops, realizing the impossi- 
bility of finding the necessary young men in America, where 
persevering vocations were rare and insufficient, decided to induce 
the coming of missionaries from Europe by the establishment there 
of an institution wherein young priests could prepare themselves 


for their duties, and young men could acquire the theological 
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as well as practical preparation necessary for ordination and work 
in America. Already in 1852 the Rt. Rev. Bishop M. J. Spalding, 
Bishop of Louisville, while touring Belgium in search of priests 
for his diocese, discussed with Cardinal Sterckx of Mechlin and 
the bishops of the country the feasibility of such a project. They 
expressed themselves as very favorable to the idea, and suggested 
Louvain as an admirable site for just such a college. The old 
university town, so well known to all Catholic Europe, was indeed 
an excellent choice. It would assure the new seminary of pro- 
fessors whose learning would be of the highest. Louvain’s 
glory would attract students from the surrounding countries no 
less than from Belgium herself. Expenses would be reduced to a 
minimum, since the students would attend lectures at the Uni- 
versity itself. 

Bishop Spalding returned aglow with enthusiasm for the new 
project. But it was not until 1857 that the college became a 
reality. The previous year the Very Rev. P. Kindekens, Vicar- 
General of the Diocese of Detroit, was sent to Rome on diocesan 
business and also to secure there the grounds for the American 
College at Rome, the founding of which Pope Pius IX had re- 
quested of the American Hierarchy. But the occupation of 
Rome by the French and other causes made any plan for such a 
step temporarily impractical. Fr. Kindekens decided to drop 
the matter and to return home via Belgium, his native land. 
There he found the bishops as enthusiastic as ever about the 
foundation of an American College at Louvain. He found 
furthermore a generous patron in the Count Felix de Mérode, 
who promised a sum of between 50,000 and 60,000 francs as an 
initial endowment when the College would be approved by the 
American Hierarchy. The Belgian papers likewise promised a 
campaign for the solicitation of more funds to make the enter- 
prise possible. 

Father Kindekens returned enthusiastic to America where a 
circular letter to all the bishops elicited hearty approbation of the 
plans. But only two could promise any pecuniary assistance, 
Bishop Spalding and Bishop Lefevre of Detroit. The new semi- 
nary was given the title of ‘“The American College of the Immacu- 
late Conception,” and Father Kindekens was appointed its first 
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rector. He started again for Europe in February, 1857, with 
hope high in his heart. But nothing great is ever accomplished 
without an arduous beginning, and Father Kindekens’ trials 
started soon. Upon arriving in Belgium he was greeted with the 
saddening news of the demise of Count Felix, who had died before 
he could be informed of the decision of the American bishops 
and consequently had made no provisions for the promised en- 
dowment. It was a hard blow, and many a man would have been 
too discouraged to continue. But Father Kindekens did not 
despair. He had two thousand dollars which his two patron 
Bishops had given him, and he resolved to go on, even if that 
meant begging from door to door. Two thousand dollars isn’t a 
large amount upon which to build a seminary, but a resolute 
heart more than made up for the deficiency. He trod the rough 
streets of Louvain for several days, seeking a building which 
would be both suitable enough to house the small beginnings of 
his seminary and inexpensive enough to suit his still smaller 
purse. Finally, with the assistance of a friendly Flemish pastor, 
he found it—an ancient butcher’s shop with this printed notice 
in the window, Te Huren (To Let). It was a part of the old 
Abbaye d’Aulne, founded in 1629 by the Benedictines. It was 
not an imposing sight, but it was the best he could do, and 
Father Kindekens rented it on the spot. On the Feast of St. 
Joseph, March 19, 1857, the American College was opened. The 
first student arrived June 4, and before the end of the year eight 
young men were within its walls, preparing to become zealous 
and earnest missionaries to the land across the Atlantic. 

To trace the struggling steps of the infant college through the 
successive years of its early history would require much more 
space than is available here. It suffices to say that they were 
trying years. The students were living a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, dependent solely upon the generosity of those to whom the 
sorry plight of the young institution was known. Benefactors 
there were—Belgian Catholics have ever been noted for their 
generosity towards the Church—but it requires a goodly sum to 
keep a whole seminary, no matter how small, from floundering 
completely. The purchased house was in a wretched condition, 
and there was but little money left after the most necessary re- 
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pairs were made. Worst of all, there was no faith in the enter- 
prise. Alms were given only to keep the rector and his first 
students alive, not to help them build a seminary. It was only 
after eight months and by dint of strenuous efforts of rector and 
students that the seminary could afford any kind of chapel at all, 
and that was one only during Mass in the morning; then it 
served for a study hall and class room for the rest of the day. 
Then, too, the Association for the Propagation of the Faith seemed 
to look askance at the College. Nor could the reason for this 
be discovered. It was not until 1861 that it was hinted that the 
reason might lie in the College’s not having received as yet the 
papal benediction. Already in May, 1858, the two patron Bis- 
hops had written for this but had received no reply. So now 
they wrote again, and much to their surprise it was acknowledged 
as the first communication on the subject. The former letter 
had never reached Rome. The Apostolic Benediction was 
readily granted. 

Meanwhile, in spite of adversities and trials, the American 
College continued its precarious existence and began to grow. 
In December, 1858, the first American-born student arrived. 
More Belgian youths and young priests joined the pioneers, and 
Germany began to furnish more aspirants ere long. At the 
opening of the 1859-60 school year, there were fifteen young 
priests and students in the house and six others had already left 
for the field of their labors. That year saw the return to America 
of Father Kindekens and the installation of Father John De 
Néve as the Rector of the College. The former had brought the 
College into existence and cared for it in its baby years. The 
latter was to bring it from its infant stage to a strong and sturdy 
institution whose right to live no one could deny. Good Mon- 
signor De Néve—he was rewarded with that dignity in recogni- 
tion of his indefatigable work at the Americanum—was a rector of 
whom the College may well be proud. His was a tireless zeal, 
never despairing no matter what the obstacle might be. The 
treasury was practically exhausted when he stepped in; the dilapi- 
dated building was certainly uninviting, and the future looked 
anything but bright. But he bent to the task with a will and an 
optimism that would admit no failure. He visited seminaries, 
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he wrote articles for European papers, he talked to prelates, he 
saw influential people. The College grew both in size and in the 
number of its students. New buildings were bought, more land 
was acquired, the professional staff was increased. More and 
more of the American Bishops became patrons of the College, 
and its students could now be found in places as widely separated 
as Hartford and Vancouver Island. Already in 1861 the pastoral 
letter issued at the Third Council of Cincinnati contained warm 
words of praise for the American College. 

In 1871 Monsignor De Néve fell sick and was forced to give 
up his office for a period of nine years. His malady had attacked 
his mind, and it was feared that he was lost to the College for ever. 
But the ways of Providence are inscrutable; and so it was that in 
1880 the good Monsignor was again to be found at the helm of the 
institution which was his whole life and love. There was general 
rejoicing among the students and alumni, and a concrete expres- 
sion of this arrived two years later on the occasion of the silver 
jubilee of the College when alumni forwarded to their beloved 
rector the sum necessary to begin the construction of a new build- 
ing, completed in 1889 after another generous contribution by its 
faithful sons. It still stands to-day, a three-and-one-half story 
pile in the Flemish style along the Montagne des Carmelites. It 
is known as ‘‘the old building,’”’ but recent remodeling has made it 
an excellent home for the lecture halls, and the upper floors can still 
be employed for students’ rooms should the enrollment require it. 

It was in 1891 that Monsignor De Néve was finally forced to 
retire. “Honor to whom honor is due.’”’ The College will never 
forget its beloved and zealous Rector. He was a true missionary, 
and the debt of gratitude which the Church in America owes to 
him cannot be overestimated. 

During the ensuing seven years the rectorial duties of the 
College fell to Father (later Monsignor) J. Willemsen, whose last- 
ing memorial at the College is the beautiful Gothic chapel built 
in the second and third years of his term as Rector. Its beauty 
of lines is a never-failing source of praise, and the stained glass 
windows of the sanctuary wherein life-sized figures of the twelve 
Apostles furnish constant inspiration to their young successors 
below are no less highly valued by experts. 
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In 1898 Monsignor Willemsen asked permission to tender his 
resignation. He had been a professor in the College from 1871, 
and now felt the weight of his long years of devoted attention to 
“his boys.” To replace him was not an arduous task for the 
board of bishops. They had not to look beyond the College 
itself. Since 1885 the young and talented Canon Jules De Becker 
had been teaching its students the intricacies of Canon Law in 
which he was well versed. He was the very man to assume the 
vacated post of Rector. Space does not permit the detailed 
biography which we would like to insert here. The late Monsig- 
nor De Becker and the American College are inseparably linked 
together, and a history of one necessarily means a history of the 
other as well. For fifty years he taught his courses at the College. 
For thirty-three of those years he was its Rector and guiding 
genius. And when, in 1935, he completed his last course in 
“De Matrimonio et Sponsalibus,” it marked the end of one of 
the great periods of the American College of Louvain. 

The very year Canon De Becker assumed his duties marked 
another great advance in the history of the Americanum, when 
it became the Schola minor of the University of Louvain. No 
longer would the students go “down town’’ to attend lectures. 
Instead, University professors would come to the College to im- 
part their highly valuable learning to assembled classes of young 
seminarians, from not only the American College, but all other 
aspirants studying at Louvain as well. 

The following year the College secured a large garden for the 
use of the students, which still to-day delights the hours of recre- 
ation when studies may be forgotten for a short period of time. 
In 1903 “The American College Bulletin’ was founded, and 
through it a way to unite the sons in the far-off missions with 
their alma mater to which they remained so attached. 

The main building of the College as it stands to-day was built in 
1905 through the generosity of these same alumni. It is a four- 
story structure in campine red brick of the Flemish Renaissance 
style, set off by chevron-moulded tori, by plainbands, mullions, 
transoms, lintels and sills of Belgian bluestone; also by string- 
courses and archivolts of French white-stone. Tiled floors, 
cement and plaster walls over a steel framework make the building 
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fireproof. Individual rooms for all students, well lighted by 
spacious windows, no necessity to leave the building either for 
classes or chapel, a large recreation hall, the well-filled garden 
and many other such conveniences, all combine to make life 
pleasant for the seminarists. The butcher’s shop of old has be- 
come the imposing monument of to-day. But the spirit of old 
remains—the missionary spirit. It was to train true missionaries 
that the American College was founded, and it is to train true 
missionaries that she strives to-day. True, the land is now broken 
to the plow; America is no longer a pioneer country; but there 
are still hundreds of thousands of homes where the Faith has not 
as yet penetrated, and the true priest must seek to bring the faith 
there no less zealously than did the sterling young apostles of 
yesteryear. 

In 1906 Monsignor De Becker added the department of philos- 
ophy to his College. It was another advantage for which we may 
ever be grateful. 

Would that we could also tell here the story of the war days 
during the dark years of 1914-1918! The College had to be 
closed to classes, but it did yeoman service instead as a dispen- 
sary to the stricken people of Louvain, ‘““The Martyr City.”’ 
Monsignor De Becker, first a prisoner of the invading army, later 
released through the efforts of the American Ambassador, was 
given charge of the administration in Louvain of the supplies of 
the Committee for the Relief of Belgium (of which Mr. Herbert 
Hoover was the head), and under the active Rector’s guidance 
thousands of war-torn families in and about Louvain were kept 
alive during those trying years. Since the American College 
was one of the few buildings left standing in the city, the Rector 
generously offered it as a store house and dispensary for the relief 
supplies. The residents of Louvain will long remember the un- 
tiring generosity of Monsignor De Becker. 

In 1919 the College reopened its doors. It had greatly de- 
teriorated during the preceding four years due to enforced un- 
occupancy and the use to which it was put, but the Rector found 
the necessary courage to begin anew and ere long saw his efforts 
crowned with success. Twenty-four students appeared at the 
opening of the first year, and their number has grown with the 
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advent of each succeeding year. Belgium, Holland and Germany 
continue to send young men. The Isle of the Saints contributes 
more. But by far the greater part are American-born youths 
who come to the College to study in the shadow of the University 
which has ever been one of the great centers of Catholic learning. 

No one knew better than Monsignor De Becker that he could 
not continue his work indefinitely, and thus in 1930 he chose the 
Very Rev. Canon (now Monsignor) De Strycker, a former Vice- 
Rector of the College, as his coadjutor-rector and the following 
year handed over the reins completely to him. For five more 
years the “grand old man” stayed at the Americanum, and then 
God called him to the eternal reward to which he had ever been 
looking. Kindekens, De Néve, Willemsen, De Becker—four 
great names. May they ever watch over their beloved College 
from heaven, as they so zealously did during the trying days of 
their sojourn within its walls here on earth! 

And may “their boys’ continue the old spirit of Louvain, the 
spirit which produced such pioneers as the Most Rev. Charles 
John Seghers, the martyr Archbishop of Oregon City and the 
Apostle of Alaska, the Most Rev. John J. Lemmens whose zeal 
for souls brought his death from yellow fever among the Indians 
of Guatemala, the Most Rev. Augustine Van de Vyver, whose 
tremendous energy brought the Diocese of Richmond back from 
a war-scarred battlefield to one of the best organized dioceses of 
the South after the Civil War, the Most Rev. Theophile Meer- 
schaert, the pioneer and first Bishop of Oklahoma, the Most Rev. 
William Stang, first Bishop of Fall River, and thirteen other 
Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. Its priests have 
been a glory to their College. All along the Western frontier 
they were in the vanguard with the early settlers who were bring- 
ing civilization to the wilds. Missionaries they were, and mission- 
aries they will always be. And, Louvain can point out proudly, 
it is one of her sons who to-day is the pioneer and heart of the 
“street preaching’? movement which in the last eight years has 
met with such success, especially in the Middle and Far Western 
States. 


Louvain, we salute you! Carry on! 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woyrwob, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Violation of the Law of Residence of the Clergy 


All who hold an office, benefice, or dignity, to which the obliga- 
tion of residence is attached, and who absent themselves unlaw- 
fully, incur the following penalties: 


(1) they are automatically deprived of all the fruits or revenue 
of their benefice or office in proportion to the time of illegitimate 
absence, and they must give that part of the income to the Or- 
dinary, who shall devote it to some church, or pious institute, or 
to the poor; 


(2) they shall be deprived of the office, benefice, dignity, in ac- 
cordance with Canons 2168-2175 (Canon 2381). 


The obligation of residence of the local Ordinaries and of pastors 
is according to many canonists a duty imposed by the divine law. 
The Council of Trent enumerates the duties which the divine law 
imposes on local Ordinaries and on all ecclesiastics to whom the 
care of souls has been entrusted, and says that those duties can- 
not be fulfilled unless the men charged with the care of souls keep 
the law of residence. The law to reside in the midst of their flock, 
a grave obligation of conscience, binds not only the local Ordi- 
naries but also inferior ecclesiastics who hold a benefice to which the 
care of souls is attached (Session XIII, Cap. 1, on Reformation). 

Canon 2381 enforces the law of residence of ecclesiastics in- 
ferior to local Ordinaries. Canon 338 speaks of the law of resi- 
dence of bishops who govern a diocese. It allows them to be 
absent from their diocese for two or at most three months in a 
year. If a bishop has absented himself illegitimately over six 
months, the Metropolitan shall report his suffragan bishop to 
the Holy See. If the Metropolitan himself has violated the law 
of residence to the extent mentioned above, the senior suffragan 
bishop is commanded by Canon 338, § 4, to report him to the 
Holy See. Concerning vicars and prefects Apostolic, Canon 301 
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prescribes that they shall reside in the territory of their mission, 
and they are not permitted without a grave and urgent cause to 
be absent for a notable length of time without first consulting the 
Holy See. 

As to the inferior pastors of souls, Canon 2381 imposes an ipso 
facto penalty for illegitimate absence, which consists in the loss 
of all the fruits or revenue of their benefice or office in proportion 
to the time of illegitimate absence. The law of residence and the 
penalty of forfeiture of a portion of one’s salary or income from 
the ecclesiastical benefice applies not only to pastors but also to 
the holders of benefices, offices and dignities in cathedral chapters. 
As there are no cathedral chapters in the United States, the only 
clerics in the United States to whom Canon 2381 applies are pas- 
tors. Canon 465 permits pastors to be absent from their parish 
for at most two months in a year, which time may be prolonged or 
cut short for a grave reason by the Ordinary. Every day from 
midnight to midnight (7.e., twenty-four hours’ continued absence 
from midnight to midnight) counts as one of the sixty days in a 
year, or the two months of absence permitted to pastors. The 
days of spiritual retreat once a year are not counted as days of 
absence, according to Canon 465, § 3. It is optional with the 
pastor either to take the allotted days of vacation for two con- 
tinuous months or to leave his parish for a few days at the time, 
but all days of vacation added up should not exceed two months. 
Canon 465, § 4, prescribes that if a pastor desires to be absent 
from his parish over one week he shall get permission in writing 
from his Ordinary and appoint a priest to take his place, subject 
to the approval of the Ordinary. Though the Code of Canon 
Law does not prescribe that the pastor obtain the permission of 
the Ordinary if his absence does not extend over one week, it is 
certain that he cannot absent himself for a week or less so many 
times that he considerably oversteps the limit of sixty days’ ab- 
sence permitted by the Code. Moreover, the diocesan statutes 
have to be considered, since these may require the Ordinary’s 
permission for shorter absences. Such diocesan regulations are 
not contrary to the Code of Canon Law; if they were, they would 
have no binding force. Though Canon 465, § 4, says that the 
pastor must get the written permission of his Ordinary for ab- 
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sences extending over one week, and does not demand it for 
shorter absences, the second paragraph of the same Canon sub- 
jects the whole matter of a pastor’s absence from his parish to the 
supervision of the Ordinary. It is important for pastors to ob- 
serve the law of residence, because by illegitimate absence they 
forfeit part of their salary, and they are bound to give up that 
portion even though no procedure is taken against them by the 
Ordinary, and no precept is given them by him to surrender the 
salary corresponding to the days of unlawful absence. The 
Council of Trent and the Code of Canon Law, which repeats in 
substance the law of residence of the said Council, are clear on the 
point that the keeping of salary forfeited because of violation of 
the law of residence is equivalent to keeping goods that do not 
belong to the pastors. 

Apart from the two months’ vacation, are there any other rea- 
sons for which a pastor may be absent from his parish without 
forfeiting his salary? Yes, there are. The Code of Canon Law 
does not go into much detail in the matter, because it states in 
general in Canon 465, § 2, that the Ordinary may for a grave rea- 
son allow a longer absence, and the fifth paragraph of the same 
Canon provides that, if the pastor has to leave suddenly for a 
grave reason so that he cannot get the permission of the bishop 
in the ordinary way (7.e., by personal call upon the bishop or by 
letter, since telegram and telephone need not be considered), 
he may leave provided that as soon as possible he informs the 
Ordinary by letter of the cause of his departure and states what 
priest he has left in charge of the parish. Speaking of the ab- 
sence of the local Ordinary from his diocese, the Council of Trent 
allowed him two or at most three months ina year. It, however, 
added that Christian charity, urgent necessity, due obedience 
and evident utility of Church or State may at times be legitimate 
reasons for absence from the diocese. The Holy See or the Metro- 
politan should be informed when such circumstances arise. The 
commentators on the Council of Trent applied the same rule to 
pastors and others bound by the law of residence, with this dif- 
ference that the priests bound to the law of residence shall inform 
their Ordinary when extraordinary circumstances force them to 
absent themselves. 
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Besides the pastors, there are other priests who are bound to 
reside in the place of their employment—for example, assistants 
to pastors, chaplains of ecclesiastical institutes, and others whose 
work assigned to them by their Ordinary requires residence. 
The general law of the Church does not give any detailed pre- 
cepts concerning their residence; the Ordinary is to prescribe 
rules for them. Canon 143, speaking of clerics generally who are 
incardinated in their diocese (all clerics must belong either to a 
diocese or to a Religious organization), prescribes that, even if 
they have no benefice or office which requires residence, they are 
forbidden to be absent from their diocese for a notable length of 
time without at least the presumed permission of their own Or- 
dinary. 


Removal of Pastor for Violation of the Law of Residence 


After having pronounced the zpso facto penalty of forfeiture of 
salary in proportion to the number of days of unlawful absence 
from their residence, Canon 2381 commands that the Ordinary 
proceed to the deprivation of the parish, observing the precepts 
of Canons 2168-2175. When the Ordinary has ascertained that 
a pastor has unlawfully absented himself from his parish, he shall 
admonish him to return, specifying the time within which the 
pastor must resume residence. The Ordinary shall in that same 
admonition remind him of the penalties of the law for unlawful 
absence and of the precept of Canon 188, n. 8, in accordance with 
which the parish shall become vacant ipso facto, if he does not 
obey or answer the admonition. What is to be done if the Or- 
dinary cannot find out where the pastor stays at present, so that 
he cannot send him the admonition? The admonition by edict 
suffices (for example, publication in the diocesan paper). He 
who through his own fault prevents an admonition from reaching 
him is considered admonished. Before the Ordinary can declare 
a parish vacant because of the failure of the pastor to return or to 
answer, he must according to Canon 2169 and Canon 2149 first 
ascertain that a properly executed admonition to return came to 
the notice of the pastor or that he purposely evaded its reception, 
and that the pastor was not legitimately hindered from answering 
the admonition. If there is no certainty about the two points, 
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the Ordinary shall either repeat the admonition, or prolong the 
time for answer. 

If the pastor returns to his parish within the time specified in 
the admonition, and if his absence has been illegitimate, the Or- 
dinary is bound not only to punish him with deprivation of the 
income or salary for the time of his absence, as is demanded by 
Canon 2381, but he may also, if the case calls for it, punish him 
with other penalties in proportion to his guilt. 

If the pastor does not return to his parish after the receipt of 
the admonition but gives reasons for his absence, the Ordinary 
together with two diocesan examiners shall consider whether the 
reasons are legitimate, and if necessary institute proper investiga- 
tions (Canon 2171). If after the said consultation with the ex- 
aminers, the Ordinary judges that the reasons advanced by the 
pastor are not legitimate, he shall again give him a specified inter- 
val of time within which he must return. Since his absence is 
declared illegitimate, he must be deprived of the income of his 
parish for the time of his illegal absence (Canon 2172). After 
the second admonition, a removable pastor who does not return 
within the time fixed by the Ordinary may be at once deprived 
of his parish by the Ordinary (Canon 2173). An irremovable 
pastor who does not return after the second admonition, but ad- 
duces new reasons why he is staying away, cannot immediately 
be deprived of his parish, for Canon 2174 prescribes that the Or- 
dinary shall, with the above-mentioned two diocesan examiners, 
consider the new reasons advanced. If the Ordinary does not 
consider these new reasons legitimate, he shall without further 
proceedings command the pastor to resume residence within the 
time previously fixed, or within an interval to be now prescribed, 
under penalty of deprivation of the parish to be incurred zpso 
facto. If he does not return, the Ordinary shall declare him de- 
prived of his parish; if he returns, the Ordinary shall deprive 
him of part of his salary in proportion to the time of illegitimate 
absence and warn him that if he again leaves the parish without 
the written permission of the Ordinary he shall be zpso facto 
deprived of his parish (Canon 2174). Finally, Canon 2175 pre- 
scribes that in the case of neither a removable nor an irremovable 
pastor may the Ordinary declare the parish vacant, until he has 
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discussed with the diocesan examiners the reasons which the 
pastor may have alleged for leaving the parish, and has established 
the fact that the pastor could have asked the written permission 
of the Ordinary. 


Negligence of Pastor in the Care of Souls 


If a pastor gravely neglects the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, care of the sick, instruction of the children and the people, 
preaching on Sundays and other holydays of obligation, or the 
custody of the parochial church, the Blessed Sacrament and the 
holy oils, the Ordinary shall proceed against him in the manner 
specified in Canons 2182-2185 (Canon 2382). 

A pastor who has no assistant priest to help him with the paro- 
chial ministry is bound to attend personally to the various duties 
of his office. Pastors who have assistant priests may delegate 
many of the duties of the parochial ministry to their assistants. 
We say many of the duties, because a pastor would not be a pas- 
tor and would not be entitled to the salary of his office if he were 
to leave the whole care of the parish to others, take no personal 
interest in the affairs of his parish, but spend his time in idleness 
or in occupations that have nothing to do with the office which he 
holds in the Church. Canon Law makes reasonable exceptions 
for ill health and the infirmities of old age. Thus, we read in 
Canon 475, § 1: “If the pastor, through old age, mental debility, 
incompetence, blindness, or other permanent disability, is inca- 
pable of discharging his duties properly, the Ordinary shall give 
him an assistant vicar (vicarius coadjutor).”” The Ordinary, how- 
ever, is not bound by any rule of the Code of Canon Law to keep 
a pastor in his office who is permanently disabled and cannot attend 
to the duties of the pastorate. This is evident from Canon 2147, 
§2,n.1. If he judges that the best interests of the parish de- 
mand the removal of a disabled pastor, he may request the 
resignation of the pastor observing the formalities of Canon 2148, 
namely, discussing the reason for his action with two of the dio- 
cesan examiners before he extends the invitation to resign. If 
the pastor is unwilling, an opportunity must be given him to ex- 
plain his reasons for the refusal to resign. The Ordinary must 
again consult with the above-mentioned examiners and discuss 
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with them the answer of the pastor. If the Ordinary still insists 
that the welfare of the parish demands the removal of the pastor, 
he may issue the decree of removal. An irremovable pastor may 
within ten days from the notification of removal request the benefit 
of anew hearing. The Ordinary is bound under pain of invalidity 
of the proceedings to examine the new allegations made by the 
pastor with two of the parochial consultors. If the Ordinary re- 
jects the reasons advanced by the pastor and insists on his re- 
moval, the pastor is bound to obey and leave the parish. A re- 
movable pastor has no right to a new hearing, and he ceases to be 
pastor with the first decree of removal. Both the irremovable 
and the removable pastors have the right of recourse to the Holy 
See (Sacred Congregation of the Council) within ten days after 
the notification of the final decree of removal. According to a 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, January 12, 
1924, the pastor must notify the Ordinary within ten days after 
receipt of the decree of removal that he is appealing to the Holy 
See. The actual appeal may be made later, for it is evident that 
time is needed to prepare the recourse to the Holy See. Such re- 
course gives the pastor no right to continue in his office; he must 
leave the parish as ordered by the bishop. 

Canon 2382 speaks of punishment of the pastor for willful neg- 
lect of the duties of the parochial office in reference to the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, care of the sick, instruction of children 
and adults, preaching on Sundays and holydays of obligation, 
care of the church edifice, and custody of the Blessed Sacrament 
and of the holy oils. The procedure to be followed by the Or- 
dinary is outlined in Canons 2182-2185. 

In the first place, the bishop shall admonish the pastor and re- 
mind him of his strict obligation of conscience to attend to the 
duties of his parochial office, and draw his attention to the pen- 
alties which the law decrees against these offenses (Canon 2182). 
Before this admonition can be issued by the Ordinary, it is neces- 
sary for the Ordinary to have proof of serious neglect on the part 
of the pastor of the parochial duties enumerated in Canon 2382. 

If the pastor does not amend, the Ordinary should demand an 
explanation of his conduct from the neglectful pastor. Then the 
bishop is to consult two of the diocesan examiners, and if there is 
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proof that the above-mentioned parochial duties have repeatedly 
been neglected or violated in serious matters for a notable length 
of time without any just excuse, the Ordinary shall rebuke the 
pastor, and impose on him an appropriate penalty in proportion 
to his guilt (Canon 2183). 

If both the rebuke and the punishment have produced no satis- 
factory amendment, the Ordinary, after having proved according 
to Canon 2183 the pastor’s culpable perseverance in the neglect 
or violation of the pastoral duties in a grave matter, may at once 
deprive a removable pastor of his parish; he may deprive an irre- 
movable pastor of the income of his parish, either in whole or in 
part in proportion to the gravity of his guilt, and distribute it 
among the poor (Canon 2184). If the contumacy of the irre- 
movable pastor continues and is proved in the manner described 
above (before two diocesan examiners), the Ordinary may remove 
even an irremovable pastor from his parish (Canon 2185). Re- 
course to the Holy See within ten days after notification of final 
decree of removal is open to both the removable and the irremov- 
able pastors, according to Canon 2146. 


Carelessness of Pastor in Keeping the Parochial Records 


A pastor who does not keep or preserve the parochial records 
diligently, as prescribed by law, shall be punished by his proper 
Ordinary in proportion to the gravity of his guilt (Canon 2383). 

Canon 470, § 1, prescribes that the pastor have the following 
parochial records: baptisms, confirmations, marriages, deaths, 
and census. Canon 470, § 2, prescribes that in the baptismal 
records annotation should be made if the persons recorded there 
were confirmed, got married (excepting a marriage of conscience 
which is to be recorded in the secret archives of the episcopal 
Curia), received the subdeaconate, or made solemn religious pro- 
fession. Canon 798 prescribes that the pastor shall keep the 
confirmation record of his parishioners, and that he make anno- 
tation of the confirmation in his baptismal record. There is no 
precept in the Code of Canon Law to send the confirmation record 
to other pastors if those confirmed were baptized in other par- 
ishes. When a pastor witnesses the marriage of Catholics who 
were baptized in another parish, Canon 1103, § 2, prescribes that 
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the pastor shall send the record of the marriage either directly or 
through the episcopal Curia to the pastor where the parties were 
baptized. Concerning the ordination to the subdeaconate, Canon 
1011 prescribes that the local Ordinary send the record of ordina- 
tion to the pastor where the man was baptized in order that the 
ordination may be entered into the baptismal record. Religious 
who are ordained with dimissorials issued by their own major 
Superior must have the ordination to the subdeaconate recorded 
in the parish where they were baptized, and the major Religious 
Superior is made responsible for transmitting the record to those 
parishes. Exempt Religious cannot be ordained by any bishop 
without the dimissorial letters of their own major Superior. 
Some non-exempt Religious organizations have obtained the 
papal indult to issue dimissorial letters to their subjects. If so, 
the major Religious Superior must transmit the record of the or- 
dination to the subdeaconate to the pastor where the men were 
baptized. For other Religious the diocesan Curia attends to 
the matter in the same manner as for seculars who are ordained 
subdeacons. Concerning solemn Religious profession, Canon 
576, § 2, prescribes that the Religious Superior who admitted his 
subjects to solemn profession inform the pastor of the place where 
they were baptized in order that the fact may be recorded in the 
baptismal register. If a marriage is recorded in the ecclesiastical 
records of marriage and baptism, as demanded above, and such 
a marriage is later on declared null and void, Canon 1988 pre- 
scribes that the local Ordinary in whose court the case was tried 
inform the pastors of the place of baptism and of the parish where 
the parties were married in order that the declaration of nullity 
be recorded in the registers of those parishes. 

Concerning the record of persons deceased, Canon 1238 im- 
poses that obligation on the pastor of the church where the burial 
services were conducted. The record is to contain the name of 
the deceased, the age, the names of the parents (or, in case of mar- 
ried persons, the name of the surviving partner), the date of death, 
who administered the Sacraments and what Sacraments were ad- 
ministered, and the place and date of interment. Some of these 
details are of great importance in case of a future marriage of the 
surviving spouse, for whenever a person has been previously 
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married reliable proof has to be furnished of the death of the 
former spouse. 

Canonists discuss the question whether the pastor is personally 
bound to do the writing in the above-mentioned parochial rec- 
ords. From ancient times it has been the rule in ecclesiastical 
law that jurisdictional and administrative duties of one’s office 
can be delegated to others unless the nature of the duty or the 
law explicitly demands personal performance by the office-holder. 
There is also the rule that powers of Orders (7.e., derived from 
ordination) may not be delegated, unless the Holy See has granted 
special faculty to delegate such powers. Though the law says 
that the pastor should write the parochial records, there is no in- 
dication in the law that it is a strictly personal duty, and there is 
no evident reason why it should be a personal task of the pastor’s 
office. Therefore, he may appoint others to do this work, he 
being responsible that it be done with due diligence. 

Besides the parochial records mentioned in Canons 470 and 
2383, there are other records which must be kept—for example, 
the record of the Mass stipends and fulfillment of the obligation 
to say the Masses, and the book of receipts and expenditures, the 
financial record of the parish. Canon 843 prescribes that the 
rectors of churches and of other ecclesiastical institutions secular 
and religious where Mass stipends are usually received must keep 
a record of the Masses received, of the stipends offered, of the in- 
tentions for which the Masses are to be said, and of the fact that 
the Masses have been said. In the churches and other places of 
the secular clergy the local Ordinary has the supervision over the 
fulfillment of the Mass stipends; in churches and places of Re- 
ligious their Superiors have that duty. Once a year the local 
Ordinary or the Religious Superior is to inspect the Mass records 
(Canons 842 and 843, § 2). 

As to the financial record, Canon 1523, n. 5, prescribes that the 
record of receipts and expenditures be faithfully kept, and Canon 
1525, § 1, demands that an annual account of the administration 
be given to the local Ordinary. 


Negligence in Office of Canon Theologian and Canon 
Penitentiary 


The canon theologian and canon penitentiary who are neglect- 
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ful in their attendance to the duties of their office shall be com- 
pelled to do their duty by proceeding against them gradually with 
admonitions, threats of penalties, and deprivation of part of their 
salaries, which is to be assigned to those who do the work in their 
place. If they have persisted in their neglect for a whole year, 
the Ordinary shall after previous admonition punish them with 
suspension from their benefice; if they continue in their neglect 
for six more months, he shall deprive them of the benefice itself 
(Canon 2384). 

As in the United States there are no cathedral chapters, there 
is no occasion to apply Canon 2384. According to Canon 400, 
the canon theologian has the duty. of explaining the Sacred Scrip- 
tures publicly in church on the days and at the hour fixed by the 
bishop with the advice of the Chapter. It is a duty which must 
be performed by the canon theologian in person. The canon 
penitentiary by his appointment to office obtains ordinary juris- 
diction in the internal forum. By law he has authority to ab- 
solve from the sins and censures reserved to the bishop. The 
penitentiary cannot delegate his jurisdiction to another priest. 
The bishop appoints the days and hours when the penitentiary 
must be at the confessional in the capitular church. 





A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


A New Work on Henry VIII 


One might think that everything has been said and written about 
the reign of Henry VIII and his fatal work, nor are there many periods 
of history on which we have so rich a documentation as that of the sinis- 
ter Tudor king. The “State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII,” pub- 
lished by the Brothers Lemon between 1830 and 1852, fill eleven volumes, 
whilst the ‘‘Letters and Papers” published from 1862 to 1910 fill eleven 
tomes in thirty-three volumes. These and other publications are the 
quarry from which all historians have drawn their material. A fresh 
work on Henry might well seem uncalled for, but quite recently an 
Italian, Corrado Fatta (“Il regno di Enrico VIII d’Inghilterra secondo i 
documenti contemporanei,” Florence, 1938), has taken up the subject 
once more. As a matter of fact, seeing that most of us have only read 
English historians, it is not uninteresting to see how others view a person- 
age that looms so large—in more senses than one—in the political and 
even more so in the religious history of England, not to say in that of 
Europe. 

The author of this huge work—it consists of 414 pages of text substan- 
tiated by 6500 quotations—studies the Tudor king from the political 
rather than the religious point of view, though assuredly the latter is 
the all-important aspect of that eventful reign—not that anyone would 
deny Henry’s contribution to the new and almost unbelievable expan- 
sion of England’s might that was preparing during the Tudor’s long 
reign. “The only sphere in which Henry was really great was that of 
statesmanship,” says the author. Whatever we may think of this 
statement, not very many readers will agree with the writer’s opinion 
as regards Henry’s domestic life—if that expression is a suitable one to 
describe the Tudor’s attitude towards his many wives—when he says 
that the King of England was no worse than Francis I. The author’s 
conclusions on this point differ greatly from the traditional ones. “The 
fountain and origin of all the king’s matrimonial complications were, 
at bottom, considerations of State, namely, the desire to secure the well- 
being of the nation by the continuity of the dynasty.... Henry’s de- 
sire to be the father of a son was not a personal interest or sentiment.” 
The author even goes so far as to assert that the desire for an heir and a 
passion for a woman did not stand in the relation of cause and effect as 
regards Henry’s conduct. The whole affair of the divorce was put for- 
ward as a matter of conscience, though from this point of view the king 
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was theologian enough to realize that, owing to his previous conduct, he 
stood in exactly the same relationship of affinity to Anne Boleyn as 
Catherine towards him. 

The author then studies the relation between the divorce and the 
religious schism. For years writers have not hesitated to father Henry 
with the sole responsibility for England’s severance from Catholic unity. 
That Henry’s action proved decisive is plain enough, but there were 
many contributory causes to the supreme catastrophe, but for which 
even he would not have succeeded in wrenching England from Rome. 
“The enslavement of the Church was no isolated event, the fruit of the 
caprice of a moment . . . but rather the consequence of a number of prece- 
dents.” However, previous encroachments on the part of the crown 
had been against the Archbishop of Canterbury and the hierarchy of the 
realm, not against the central and supreme authority, and even the 
Wycliffites and the Lollards cannot be said to have vitally contributed 
to the schism of the sixteenth century. At any rate, to account for the 
confiscation of the Church’s property there is no need to have recourse 
to theories about the royal prerogatives: the secularization of ec- 
clesiastical property was only too well established a practice, nor is it 
necessary to hark back to the days of Wycliff or the Lollards in order 
to explain the general apostasy from the Catholic Faith. 

The latter catastrophe the king did not desire; nor did the people of 
England as a whole. However anxious he may have been to lay hands 
on the Church’s goods, Henry abhorred the doctrines of the Reformers. 
Thus (and it is a unique example in history), the Anglican schism, apart 
from the error of schism itself, came into being without a doctrinal 
error, a fact which shows that its origin was due to personal rather than 
to religious motives. Parliament connived indeed with the king, but 
its domination by the latter was such that he could have carried it with 
him in any direction. There was no decided opposition to the king. 
The main responsibility for the schism must be laid to Henry’s charge, 
who, in the best Machiavellian spirit, took advantage of the passions, 
the rancors and the national spirit of the people to bring about his 
purpose. These ideas are not altogether new to most of us, but they 
probably are so to the readers whom the Italian author had in mind. 
(See Civilta Cattolica, August 20.) 


Offering Up Holy Communion for Others 


One of the most common practices of the faithful to-day is to “‘offer 
up” Holy Communion for their friends, or for various intentions. From 
the strictly theological point of view, the matter is not quite so simple 
as it looks owing to the very nature of this Sacrament, which is essen- 
tially a feeding and sustaining of the soul of the recipient. ‘My Flesh is 
meat indeed, My Blood is drink indeed,” Our Lord proclaimed. Now, 
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it is manifestly impossible to eat or to drink for the benefit of another! 
Does not the same impossibility hold good as regards the meat and drink 
of the soul? The question is examined in the August issue of Stimmen 
der Zeit. The author of the paper begins by stating that, at a first 
glance, by the expression ‘‘to offer up Holy Communion” for another we 
mean the same thing as offering Mass for another. Besides the general 
fruit of every Mass (which is applied to all the members of the Church) 
and the purely personal benefit that accrues to the priest who offers the 
sacrifice, there is an intermediary fruit of which the priest is free to dis- 
pose as he pleases; and since the sacrifice is in reality the joint oblation 
of priest and people, it follows that the faithful are also able to “hear 
Mass’”’ for a special person or intention. Now, the fullness of the sacri- 
fice consists not only in the consecration, but in the Communion, by 
which the Sacred Victim is consumed. The full and perfect Mass is that 
in which priest and people communicate. It is also the most perfect 
form of prayer and intercession, whilst it also brings about a further 
increase of the spiritual life of the whole Mystical Body of Christ—a 
further tightening, so to speak, of the supernatural bond of charity 
which links the members to each other and to Christ, the Divine Head of 
the body. The author of the article accordingly suggests that the real 
origin and deepest meaning of the practice of offering Holy Communion 
for others lies in that of offering Mass for them. 

But even when received out of Mass, the Eucharistic Sacrament is 
never isolated from the sacrifice, seeing that one of the chief effects of 
the Eucharist is that in it and by it we are “incorporated,” as St. Thomas 
says, into the Passion of Christ, and the Christ of whom the Eucharist is 
the evocation is He that was slain for us. The sacramental grace of the 
Eucharist is the increase of the supernatural life. Now, in a body all the 
members are for ever in sympathy; hence, when one soul grows in grace 
this increase of vitality reacts upon the whole body. By ‘‘offering’’ Holy 
Communion for others we direct this fresh stream of grace towards them. 
Lastly, in the very act of Holy Communion the soul is united to Christ 
with peculiar intensity and intimacy. Now, union with Him is union 
with His dispositions, identification with His intentions and purposes. 
This most intimate union with Him implies union with all those that 
are ‘‘in Christ.” Hence, at no time are we so near to those we love as 
when we are most closely united to Christ, who is the true and living 
bond of union between the faithful. The idea of praying for others 
then, at such a climax of our supernatural life, is no doubt another con- 
sideration that led to the practice of offering Holy Communion for 
others. 

Essentially, then, the practice implies a participation in the Eucharis- 
tic Sacrifice for the definite end that our own growth in grace may benefit 
others, that the stream of new life that flows into our soul may overflow 
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into the souls of those specially dear to us, or those towards whom we 
have special obligations; it is also prayer in union with Christ now in our 
soul for those who are members with us of His Mystical Body. In any 
case, it would be more than rash to find fault with a practice so univer- 
sally established, even though there may be some obscurity in its origin 
and some difficulty in establishing its real nature and advantages. 
The Church has long ago sanctioned the practice, and in recent years we 
have all read of some very remarkable manifestations of the devotion, 
when all over the world Communions were offered in their millions 
for the intentions of the Holy Father. If the practice were “‘untheo- 
logical,”’ the Pope would assuredly not have approved of it: but we 
know that these “spiritual bouquets” gave him immense satisfaction. 


Counter-Reform or Catholic Renewal 


It is customary to speak of the wonderful internal reform of the Church 
in the era of the so-called Reformation as the epoch of the Counter-Ref- 
ormation. Though in fairly common use, the expression is not a very 
satisfactory one; in fact, it is quite misleading if it is meant to imply 
that the Church’s supreme thought during that tragic epoch was to 
defend herself from attack, or herself to attack in turn. No doubt, 
the Church did defend herself against her enemies, but she did so in her 
own characteristic fashion. This struggle of the Church Militant is 
aptly described in an article of the July issue of Stimmen der Zeit. The 
fact that after the heavy blow dealt to her the Church displayed so 
varied a vitality which characterizes a whole epoch, is proof that there 
was as much vital energy in her asever. The work of what was perhaps 
the greatest Council of all (that of Trent), the long list of magnificent 
contemporary bishops, the astonishing missionary activity of a period 
when the enemies of the Church boasted that they had all but destroyed 
the Papacy, the splendid array of Saints, founders and reformers of Reli- 
gious Orders, the development of popular devotion, even the growth 
of a style in church building and adornment, the chief feature of which is 
perhaps exuberance—nothing of all this was inspired either by fear or by 
an aggressive instinct; it simply sprang from the rich and, indeed, the 
ever fresh and youthful Church that has the promise of immortality. 
Just as the rising sun dispels the gloom of night by no violent or direct 
effort, but by just appearing above the horizon in its unchanging splen- 
dor, so was the Church simply true to herself when she displayed an al- 
most unprecedented vitality and activity that more than neutralized the 
losses incurred all over Northern Europe. This fruitful life of the 
Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was far more than a 
mere reaction, far more than a mere counter-measure against the rise of 
Protestantism; it was essentially a religious and spiritual renewal, the 
spring of which was the Church’s grace and inherent holiness. 
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Brevities 


The August number of Revue Liturgique et Monastique is an enlarged 
issue in commemoration of the dedication of the Abbey Church of Mared- 
sous exactly fifty years ago. The number is of more than passing inter- 
est by reason of an instructive paper on the rite of the dedication and a 
study by the Abbot of Mont-César of the meaning of the expression, 
Ad Sancta Sanctorum introire. 

Documentation Catholique of August 20 is almost entirely devoted to 
information on Christian education in France and some other European 
countries, notably in England, Belgium and Holland. Particular at- 
tention may be drawn to an interview which Cardinal Baudrillart gave 
to a French journalist, in which he quoted some remarkable words of 
the Pope. “I can assure you,’’ the Cardinal said, “without betraying 
Pius XI’s secrets, on the contrary, by doing so I shall be serving his 
purpose, that one of his chief anxieties, fears and sorrows is the universal 
threat to Christian education.” 

The August issue of Verbum Domini brings the last part of a paper on 
Melchisedech and his oblation. The author’s conclusion is the tradi- 
tional one. The bread and wine offered by the priest-king were indeed 
for the refreshment of Abraham’s followers, but the repast was no com- 
monplace meal, but a sacred and ceremonial one, the elements of which 
had first been dedicated to God. 

Liturgisches Leben, in its May-September issue, honors the Abbatial 
Silver Jubilee of the Abbot of Maria Laach with what the Germans 
call a ‘‘Festgabe,’’ consisting of a number of articles by former pupils 
of the Monastico-Liturgical Academy founded by Abbot Herwegen. 
The various papers are of permanent value for the liturgical student. 

The July number of the Revue Biblique gives a biographical sketch 
of the late Fr. Lagrange, the founder of the Review, as well as a con- 
tribution by him to the very number (April) which announced his death. 
The sketch is from the most qualified pen of all, that of P. L. H. Vincent, 
Lagrange’s most intimate friend and collaborator for over forty years. 
I cannot refrain from quoting the concluding paragraph of this tribute, 
so restrained yet glowing with the affection of a brother, and the admira- 
tion of a scholar so well able himself to appreciate a man of Lagrange’s 
intellectual stature: ‘Here I will put a limit to this poor attempt at 
evoking this great figure, the object of so much discussion precisely 
because it was great. God has judged Lagrange; the Church, and 
time, will judge his work. My affection for him, bruised by grief, begs 
for him neither condescending admiration nor praise; all it asks for 
is justice for the beloved memory of my 'teacher.’’ The words are clear 
to those who can read them aright; time has shown, and will make 
plainer still, that the work of Lagrange, if it opened new roads of ap- 
proach to our Holy Book, is essentially constructive. 





Answers to Questions 


What Is the Practical Difference between a Dispensation 
and a Privilege? 


Question: Is there any difference between a dispensation and a privi- 
lege? I know that there is a difference in the meaning of the terms, 
but what I desire to know is whether there is any practical difference 
between what one is entitled to do by dispensation or by privilege. 
What is the Canon Law basis for the distinction? SACERDOS. 


Answer: A dispensation is defined by the Code of Canon Law 
as ‘‘a relaxation of the law in a particular case” (Canon 80). And 
Canon 85 rules that dispensations must be strictly interpreted. 
A dispensation is considered odious in law, a vulnus legis (i.e., 
something harmful to the established law and order). Dispen- 
sations which in their use and application extend over a certain 
period of time (e.g., all Lent), cease when the motive cause or 
reason for which the dispensation was granted ceases entirely. 

The Code of Canon Law gives no definition of the notion of a 
privilege. Commentators quite generally adopt the following 
description of a privilege: ‘‘A private law conceding a favor which 
dispenses the privileged person from obedience to some law, or 
gives him powers beyond those fixed by the ordinary provisions of 
law.’’ Canon 67 says concerning the interpretation of a privilege 
that its extent must be judged from the wording of the document 
which concedes the privilege, and its scope must not be extended 
or abridged. If there remains a doubt concerning the meaning of 
certain terms, those concessions which contain a mere favor are 
to receive a liberal interpretation; privileges which infringe on the 
rights of others or which grant an exemption from the law in favor 
of private individuals must be strictly interpreted. The ha- 
bitual faculties which are granted either permanently, or for a 
definite period of time, or for a certain number of cases, are con- 
sidered privileges preter jus, that is, not against the law but out- 
side of the law (Canon 66, § 1). That distinction is very impor- 
tant, for, as was stated above, privileges against the law given to 
individuals must be strictly interpreted, while privileges preter 
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jus always receive a liberal interpretation; in a doubt, therefore, 
whether in certain circumstances one may use the faculty, one 
may without hesitation use it. 

From the foregoing description of dispensations and privileges 
it is evident that there is a practical difference between the two 
kinds of favors that one may obtain from the Church. The rule 
of the Code concerning faculties is especially helpful, because the 
priests can obtain various faculties through membership in vari- 
ous pious unions and societies. 


An Unusual Mistake in Holy Mass through Inadvertence 


Question: An aged retired priest offering up Holy Mass privately 
after the Consecration and Elevation of the chalice, thinking it to be the 
time of Communion, consumes the consecrated wine. He then per- 
ceives the mistake. What was he to do? Should he have continued 
the prayers and the ceremonies of the remaining part of the Canon? 
What should he have done at the time of Communion? What if he had 
received a stipend for the Mass? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Itisimpossible to find authoritative pronouncement of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites on mistakes of the kind men- 
tioned by our correspondent. The mistakes that may be made 
through complete distraction are innumerable, and no general 
rules can be given for the multitude of errors that may be made in 
the celebration of Holy Mass. What happened to the elderly 
priest may happen to anyone, no matter how anxious the priest 
be to follow the sacred rites and ceremonies with all due diligence 
and care. There is no explanation for the fact that our mind, 
especially when burdened with great anxieties and other disturb- 
ing affairs, suddenly drifts away from the things we are engaged 
on and is lost in the clouds. Ordinarily one continues to do the 
things one is accustomed to by routine, but it may happen that 
one gets confused about the sequence of the sacred rites and cere- 
monies, and when one becomes conscious of the confusion it may 
be difficult to know what to do next. The rubrics of the Roman 
Missal, in its chapter on the defects occurring in the celebration of 
Mass (which chapter comes after the “‘Ritus celebrandi Missam’’), 
gives direction what to do in a great number of errors and acci- 
dents that may happen. The error spoken of by our correspond- 
ent is not mentioned there. Wapelhorst (‘Compendium S. 
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Liturgie,”’ n. 111) correctly remarks that if a priest finds himself 
under such circumstances where he has of course little time to 
figure out what to do next, he does not sin provided he avoids as 
far as possible giving offense to the people who may be present in 
church, and does what he thinks best under the circumstances. 

If the priest spoken of consumed the Precious Blood in forget- 
fulness immediately after the Elevation, he should also consume 
the Sacred Host, for Holy Mass cannot proceed with one species 
only. What to do next is difficult to say. The first three pray- 
ers after the Elevation have such intimate reference to the Body 
and Blood of Our Lord that it would seem purposeless to say them 
after the Sacred Species have been consumed. The Memento for 
the Dead may be made, the Our Father may be recited, and pos- 
sibly the Agnus Dei. The orations before the Communion and 
the Domine non sum dignus seem to be out of place under the cir- 
cumstances. What follows after the Communion can, of course, 
be done as usual. 

As to the stipend for the Mass, there is no need to worry, for 
the essentials of the Holy Sacrifice, Consecration and Communion, 
have been performed. There may arise circumstances when it is 
imperative to finish Holy Mass immediately after the Elevation, 
and the rubrics of the Missal direct that in such cases the Sacred 
Species shall be consumed immediately omitting everything else. 
In time of war where suddenly shells may burst around the church 
while Holy Mass is going on, in sudden floods, hurricanes, etc., 
circumstances mentioned as examples in the rubrics (‘“De De- 
fectibus circa Missam occurrentibus,”’ X, 2), it may be necessary 
to consume the Body and Blood of the Lord immediately after 
the Elevation. 


Various Points concerning the Sacred Liturgy 


Question: (1) Must the priests of a church which is only blessed 
and not consecrated celebrate each year the anniversary of the blessing, 
and if so, how is it to be celebrated as regards Mass and Office? 

(2) If the pastor cannot celebrate Mass on Holy Thursday, is he 
allowed to celebrate the Mass of the Presanctified on Good Friday, or 
must the same priest celebrate on Good Friday who said the Mass on 
Holy Thursday? 

(3) Ina parish church where there are three priests and a sufficient 
number of trained servers, is it required sub gravi to hold processions 
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on the Feast of the Purification and the Feast of St. Mark, even if only a 
Missa cantata is celebrated? 

(4) During May and October is it allowed to have candles lighted on 
Our Lady’s altar during Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament? I be- 
lieve I read somewhere that this was not allowed. SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: (1) The Feast of the Dedication of a Church supposes 
that the church has been consecrated (Canon 1167). In conse- 
crated churches the clergy attached to the church must yearly 
keep the anniversary of the consecration in the Divine Office and 
in Holy Mass. Minor feasts are commemorated. If a higher 
feast than the dedication of one’s own church happens to fall on 
the anniversary of the dedication, the rubrics on the transfer of 
feasts are to be applied. Churches which are only solemnly 
blessed by the bishop have no Office of the dedication. But all 
churches either consecrated or solemnly blessed have the Office of 
the Titular of the Church, and thus the priests assigned to those 
churches must arrange their Office and Holy Mass accordingly on 
the day when the Saint or Mystery after which the church is 
named occurs in the calendar. 

(2) If the one Mass on Holy Thursday with its special cere- 
monies does not take place in a church, the ceremonies of Good 
Friday, the so-called Mass of the Presanctified, may not take 
place. Our correspondent seems to think that the same priest 
who said the Mass and performed the ceremonies in connection 
with that Mass must say the Mass of the Presanctified on Good 
Friday. The rubrics do not prescribe this; one priest may dis- 
charge the functions on Holy Thursday, another on Good Friday. 
The Mass on Holy Saturday (one Mass only in each church) may, 
and in parish churches must, be said even though the Mass and 
functions of Holy Thursday and Good Friday were not conducted 
in a church. 

(3) It does not matter whether the Mass is sung or said as a 
Low Mass on the days on which the rubrics provide for a proces- 
sion in connection with the Mass, namely, on the Feast of the 
Purification or Candlemas Day, on Palm Sunday, on the Feast of 
St. Mark, the three Rogation Days before the Feast of the As- 
cension, and on Corpus Christi. Concerning those processions 
writers on sacred liturgy say that the processions must be held 
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if it can be conveniently done. Some of these authors are still 
more strict, saying that pastors and rectors of churches are bound 
to have the processions on St. Mark’s Day and the Rogation 
Days unless circumstances make it very difficult to conduct the 
processions. 

(4) Our correspondent inquires whether there is any prohibi- 
tion to light candles on the altar of the Blessed Virgin in May and 
October while Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament is being 
given in a church. No, there is no prohibition to have lighted 
candles on the Blessed Virgin’s altar or on any other altar during 
the Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. If 
the prayers for the May Devotions or for the month of October 
are to be said at a side altar, the devotion there should take place 
before the Exposition and Benediction begins. Once the Expo- 
sition of the Blessed Sacrament is made, attention should not be 
diverted from it by conducting devotions at another altar. It is 
perfectly correct to say prayers in the vernacular in honor of the 
Blessed Mother or any other Saint at the altar of exposition be- 
fore the chanting of the Zantum ergo. Care is to be taken that 
the prayers recited are from books approved by the competent 
ecclesiastical authorities. Even on the altar of exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament the statue or picture of a Saint (e.g., in whose 
honor the church is dedicated) need not be covered except at 
perpetual adoration or at the Forty Hours’ Devotion. Reliqua- 
ries with relics of Saints which may be placed on the altar be- 
tween the candlesticks should be removed fic™ the altar of expo- 
sition before the Blessed Sacrament is exposed S:ere. 


Concerning the Evidence of Sincerity of Promises in Mixed 
Marriages 


Question: May I request the courtesy of an answer to the following 
question through the pages of the HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW: 
“‘What is considered sufficient evidence of the sincerity of a non-Catholic 
that the cautiones signed by him or her prior to marriage will be kept 
so that the priest can be said to be morally certain?’ Since non-Catho- 
lics are generally unknown when arrangements are being made for a 
mixed marriage, can one consider the signing of the promises sufficient 
evidence? READER. 


Answer: We believe that we have answered that question in 
the negative on several occasions when writing on this subject of 
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promises in mixed }marriages, and especially when for the greater 
part of the year we had a series of discussions and published nu- 
merous letters of pastors on the results of mixed marriages as 
gathered from their own experience in parish work. By far the 
greater number of them had experienced that the promises are not 
kept, and the children and frequently the Catholic party are lost 
tothe Church. The writer of these lines has been in parish work 
for most of the thirty-two years since his ordination to the priest- 
hood, and has been in correspondence with many parish priests 
since 1913 in his magazine work for the clergy. We do wish it 
were true that a person’s word, especially when given in writing, 
is a sure sign that the person’s mind and intention conform to 
the outward promise. We feel that at reading this some will say 
that exceptions prove the rule. In the first place, experience has 
established beyond a reasonable doubt that there are too many 
exceptions in the case, so that one cannot reasonably say that as a 
rule one can without further ado take the party’s word in the case 
under consideration. Besides, in all court procedure and in any 
other very important affair where one asks for a deposition, 
statement, etc., the knowledge of the character of the person 
making statements is considered of the greatest importance in 
evaluating the truth of his statement. Why should it be different 
in the important promises before a mixed marriage? For a non- 
Catholic who values his own religion it is naturally hard to make 
the promises the Church asks him to make. Quite a few local 
Ordinaries in the United States do not feel satisfied with the mere 
promises, and therefore have made the regulation that both 
Catholic and non-Catholic have to take a certain number of in- 
structions on the duties of Christian marriage and the duties that 
a Catholic and non-Catholic have in an intended marriage. The 
pastor or other priest who gives the instructions will get some in- 
sight into the true disposition of the parties. Absolute certainty 
is, of course, impossible to get. 


The Church Forbids the Clergy to Promote Dances 


Question: What is the Church’s attitude regarding dawn dances, 
dances which begin at midnight and continue till morning, for the benefit 
of the church? I know of a few parishes where there are Sunday night 
dances and a few others which have dawn dances. SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The outside enemies of the Church may torture her 
but they cannot ruin her. The real havoc is brought about from 
the inside; disintegration and the sapping of the vitality of the 
Church comes from the inside. He who does not hear the 
Church does not hear Christ, and he does not build up but destroy, 
as far as humans can destroy or hinder the work of Christ. 
It seems that the care and anxiety for the temporal affairs of the 
Church which have been tremendously heavy ever since the ar- 
rival of the depression in 1929 have made some men lose their bal- 
ance. Otherwise they would not resort to means described by our 
correspondent to raise funds for the parish, nor would they resort 
to teaching people gambling as is done in a good many parishes 
by the famous bingo games with stakes of a hundred, a thousand, 
or more dollars. We believe that our readers are sufficiently in- 
telligent not to confuse principles. Even if people will go to 
dances elsewhere and run into various occasions of sin, even if 
people will go elsewhere to gamble, it is no excuse for priests to 
soil their hands because others do. As to dancing and any con- 
nection with church work, the Holy See has spoken and those who 
wish to heed the Church must obey. The Decree of March 31, 
1916, by the Consistorial Congregation forbade the priests to 
promote or favor dances for the benefit of the parish, and for- 
bade the priests to be present if they were arranged by laymen. 
Another Declaration of the same Sacred Congregation, December 
10, 1917 (Acta A postolice Sedis, X, 17), repeated that dances may 
not be promoted by the priests for the benefit of the parish, even 
if they are held during the day or the early part of the night, 
and even when they are not connected with banquets or picnics. 


Dispensation from the Natural Bond of Marriage 


Question: Would you kindly answer through the pages of the Hom1- 
LETIC AND PASTORAL REviEw the following question: ‘A baptized 
non-Catholic (Methodist) marries an unbaptized person. He then 
divorces her and she later joins the Catholic Church. May the first 
marriage be dissolved so that the convert can contract a new marriage 
in the Church?” PASTOR. 


Answer: Yes, the marriage can be dissolved by dispensation of 
the Holy See from the natural bond of marriage, provided the 
important facts in the case can be proved. The Holy See has 
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prescribed the formalities which the Ordinary must observe in 
getting the facts in the case before he requests the Holy See for 
the dispensation. Formerly (7.e., before the Code of Canon Law 
was promulgated), marriages of baptized non-Catholics with un- 
baptized persons were, when they came before the Church, de- 
clared invalid because of the diriment impediment of disparity of 
cult. The Code abolished that impediment for baptized non- 
Catholics, so that their marriage to an unbaptized person is a 
valid marriage. However, it is not a sacramental union but a 
naturally valid contract which the Church for the sake of the con- 
vert to the Faith can and does dissolve when the things required 
by the Church for granting that dispensation have been properly 
attested by the local Ordinary. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Communications from Our Readers 


The State and the Seal of Confession 


Rev. Editors: 


In the interesting article on the seal of confession by your esteemed 
contributor, Father Woywod, quoting Zollman, he states that ‘‘by com- 
mon law confessions made to a priest or minister were not regarded as 
privileged” (August, 1938, p. 1179). 

Our own State of New York is an exception. The professional secret 
was established in the laws of New York State in a famous case decided 
in the courts of the City when the secrecy of the confessional was upheld 
by DeWitt Clinton as Recorder. The printed report of the trial was 
published in New York in 1813. The book is among the rarest Ameri- 
cana, and was secured by the writer when the library of Benjamin J. 
Lossing was sold after his death. 

Property stolen from James Keating was restored to him by Father 
Kohlman, then pastor of St. Peter’s Church. One Philips and his wife 
were indicted for a misdemeanor in receiving the stolen goods. Among 
the witnesses on the back of the indictment was the name of Father 
Kohlman. When called to the witness stand the priest refused to 
testify, stating, “that I must not answer any question that has a bear- 
ing upon the restitution in question; that it would be my duty to prefer 
instantaneous death or any temporal misfortune, rather than disclose 
the name of the penitent in question,” and gave reasons for his refusal. 

DeWitt Clinton, who was presiding at the trial, stopped the examina- 
tion, saying that the law either allowed him the exemption he claimed 
or it did not. Father Kohlman’s attorney stated: ‘The novelty and 
magnitude of the exemption claimed by the reverend pastor is now for 
the first time, in this country, brought judicially under examination.” 
He advanced two propositions, either of which sustains the witness in the 
privilege which he claims: first, that the 38th article of the Constitu- 
tion of our State protects him in the exemption which he claims, inde- 
pendent of every other consideration; second, that the exemption is 
supported by the known principles of the common law, which will not 
compel any man to answer a question that submits him to a penalty, 
impairs his civil rights, or may degrade or disgrace him. 

After hearing the arguments both in favor of and against the claim 
for exemption, Clinton stated: “It cannot be believed, that the mild 
and just principles of the common law would place the witness in such a 
dilemma, between perjury and false swearing: if he tells the truth, he 
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violates his ecclesiastical oath; if he prevaricates, he violates his judicial 
oath.... The only course is, for the court to declare that he shall not 
testify or act at all. But this is a great constitutional question, which 
must not be solely decided by the maxims of common law, but by the 
principles of our government.” 

Quoting the section of our State Constitution, and the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, Clinton said: ‘‘In this country 
there is no alliance between the Church and State; no established reli- 
gion; no tolerated religion—but religious freedom guaranteed by the 
Constitution. It is essential to the free exercise of religion that its ordi- 
nances should be administered, that its ceremonies as well as its essentials 
should be protected.... Secrecy is of the essence of penance.... To 
decide that the minister should promulgate what he receives in confes- 
sion, is to declare that there shall be no penance, and this important 
branch of the Roman Catholic Religion would thus be annihilated.. ... 
We speak of this question, not in a theological sense, but in its legal and 
constitutional bearings. Although we differ from the witness and his 
brethren in our religious creed, yet we have no reason to question the 
purity of their motives, or impeach their good conduct as citizens. 
They are protected by the laws and Constitution of this country in the 
full and free exercise of their religion, and this court can never counte- 
nance or authorize the application of insult to their faith, or of torture to 
their consciences.” 

This important decision was embodied in the State law, passed on 
December 10, 1828: ‘‘No minister of the gospel, or priest of any de- 
nomination whatsoever, shall be allowed to disclose any confession made 
to him in his professional character.” 

James B. Bray. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








Roman Documents 


Creation of New American Dioceses and Archdioceses 


The current issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis publishes the 
Apostolic Constitutions creating the new Dioceses of Camden 
(XXX, 251), Paterson (253), Owensburgh (256), and the new 
Archdiocese of Newark (258). Still another Constitution sepa- 
rates from the Archdiocese of Cincinnati the Dioceses of Louis- 
ville, Covington and Nashville, simultaneously creating Louis- 
ville a Metropolitan See, with Owensburgh, Covington and 
Nashville as its Suffragans (260 sqq.). 


Beatification of the Venerable Mother Cabrini 


Of special interest to the Church in the United States is the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, declaring that the 
two miracles wrought through the intercession of the Venerable 
Francisca Xavier Cabrini have been fully authenticated, and 
that the way is now open for her solemn beatification. The first 
of these miracles occurred in Columbus Hospital, Seattle, in 1925. 
Sister Delphina Grazioli had been suffering from pyloric and 
duodenal adhesions for four years; four successive surgical opera- 
tions had brought her no relief, and her physicians declared her 
incurable. Since the doctors declared that there was no hope of 
a natural cure, and Sister Delphina was almost at death’s door, 
she and her fellow-Religious had recourse to prayer. At 7 am. 
on December 27, 1925, after receiving Holy Communion, Sister 
Delphina suddenly declared herself cured, partook of food, 
recovered her strength, and there was no longer a trace of her 
disease. Her physicians declared that the cure was complete. 


The second miracle occurred in the Columbus Hospital in New 
York City. According to American law, a very small quantity of 
a 1% solution of nitrate of silver is injected into the eyes of a 
newly born baby. On March 14, 1921, through the mistake of a 
lay infirmarian, several drops of a 50% solution were injected 
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into the eyes of the infant, Peter Smith. Both eyes were so 
badly burned that permanent blindness was inevitable. The 
Cabrinian Sisters spent the whole night in prayer, and the next 
morning the infant’s eyes were found perfectly cured, just as if 
no accident had taken place. According to the unanimous 
testimony of medical experts, the cures were in both cases beyond 
the powers of nature (Acta A postolicey Sedis, XXX, 270). 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of December 


The Catholic Teaching on Grace 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
Second Sunday in Advent 


The Synoptists’ Approach to the Doctrine of Grace 


SYNOPSIS: (1) How Our Lord initiated the Jews into the doctrine of grace. 
(2) The Fatherhood of God and the individual soul. 
(3) God the master of His own gifts. 
(4) Grace and likeness to Our Father in heaven. 
(5) Initiating children into the doctrine of grace. 
(6) Living grace and external observances. 


Our Lord moved, as we suggested, very gently. He began from where 
His hearers were, not from where they were not. He did not say at once: 
“T am by nature God.” Still less: ‘‘I am the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity.’”’ Neither did He say: “I propose to give you a di- 
vine gift, which shall make you participators in the very Nature of 
God.” He spoke “according as they could hear.” Well, what could 
they hear? Of what were they already possessed onto which the doc- 
trine of grace could, as it were, be grafted? 

They certainly believed in a sort of differentiation among men, due 
to God’s free choice, in consequence of which some men (themselves) 
were ‘‘sons of God” as others were not. They were accustomed, too, 
to thinking of the Chosen People as ‘“‘wedded” to God. Idolatry was a 
“wantoning away from’’ God. And this election was certainly not due to 
any antecedent merits of their own. They were, too, conscious of the 
difference between righteousness and sin; and if indeed righteousness 
was ensured provided merely that a man obeyed the God-given Law 
of Moses, that Law was God-given—given to them as to no other people. 
If the Egyptian or Babylonian eschewed theft or adultery, that was due 
to the law written in all men’s hearts, and not to a Law that had been 
revealed. So, even the Jewish observance of natural virtues was ele- 
vated at least into a divine atmosphere. Nor did the Jew feel that, sup- 
pose he violated the Law, he could simply put himself back into a good 
condition. If he could purify himself by means of various sacrifices, still 
those sacrifices were regarded as commanded by God. 
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The Fatherhood of God and the Individual Soul 


Further, if there was a sense in which the Jews could regard them- 
selves as in a real special way “sons of God,’’ the door was wide open for 
them to proceed to regarding themselves as in some way possessed of 
the very nature of God—so far as that was possible to man. For, the 
expression “‘sons of . . . daughters of . . .” implied that a particular nature 
had been inherited. ‘Daughters of the vine’ meant vine-tendrils: the 
cities of Judea were ‘‘daughters of Jerusalem”: when Our Lord called 
John and James “‘sons of the thunderbolt,’’ He meant that they were 
regular thunderbolts. 


Hence, Our Lord began by developing the notion of the Fatherhood 
of God—His Fatherhood in regard to each soul. This notion had in- 
deed just dawned on the Jewish consciousness: but on the whole, a Jew 
had God for his Father because he was a member of the “‘collectivity.”’ 
Israel was the Son of God. Hence, to pronounce the peacemakers “‘sons 
of God” (Matt., v. 9) would not startle His hearers: they might be 
angered, yet not surprised, when they were told not to plume themselves 
on “having Abraham for their father’ (cfr. Matt., iii. 9). ‘“‘Do the works 
of Abraham,” He insisted; ‘‘show some family likeness!’ And in the 
same spirit: ‘‘Be perfect, in the way in which your Father in heaven is 
perfect’’—hbe true sons of your Father (Matt., v. 45, 49)! 


A step forward is taken, however, when He applies the (admitted) 
truth that God is master of His own gifts. True, were we to treat para- 
bles as allegories—applying each detail of the story to some spiritual 
fact, instead of comparing the situation in the rough, so to say, with some 
general spiritual truth—we might argue that the parable of the ten 
virgins made entry into the marriage depend wholly on human effort; 
so too the story of the wedding-garment. But by no means is that the 
doctrine of the master of the vineyard and the reward of the late-comers: 
nor yet of the prodigal son, who was taken home from his “‘far country” 
entirely by “free grace’’ of his father: nor yet of the men brought in 
from the byways and hedges—‘‘compelled to come in’’ (nostras etiam 
rebelles ad Te compelle voluntates). And wherever it is suggested that 
God’s Fatherhood could extend even to the pagans—‘‘Many shall come 
from the East and the West, and sit down with Abraham .. . but the 
sons of the Kingdom . . .” (Matt., viii. 11); ‘I have not found such 
faith—no, not in Israel!’’ (Luke, vii. 9)—we find definitely the declara- 
tion that God is so master of His gifts that, even though He made certain 
promises to the Jews, there was nothing to prevent Him extending His 
goodness to the Gentiles. Whatever, then, divine sonship may prove to 
mean, there is nothing against God’s giving it to whom and as He 
wills; but, He must give it. Much of our doctrine of grace is involved 


in this. 
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Likeness to Our Father in Heaven 


There is, however, one Synoptic text—that “‘aerolite fallen from Johan- 
nine skies” (Matt., xi. 27)—in which it is said that “no man fully knoweth 
(epignosis) the Son save the Father, nor the Father save the Son, and he 
to whom the Son shall choose to reveal Him.” By the “‘Son’’ Our Lord 
certainly meant Himself: He certainly affirms a unique reciprocity of 
knowledge between the Father and Himself, a power proper to Himself 
alone of conveying this knowledge to whom He will. Nothing that 
St. John or St. Paul will say goes, in reality, beyond what is involved in 
this. ‘We shall see Him as He is,” says St. John (I John, i. 32), and 
because we shall do that, we shall “‘be like Him.” An assimilation will 
take place corresponding to that vision which alone the Son can supply 
to us. All this, therefore, underlies the doctrine of grace, leads up to 
it, and encourages the soul to receive it once it is explicitly proclaimed. 


Initiating Children into the Doctrine of Grace 


Since children very easily love the Synoptists with their charming 
parables and episodes, we might teach and re-teach them these Synop- 
tists, keeping our eye definitely on the doctrine of grace which we want 
to lead up to. May I be personal, and say that as a child I had a book 
consisting only of the parables, very vividly illustrated (we need more 
of such books), and it was in this that I read my first word without help? 
I own up to its having been the very modest word, the; but I came down 
from my nursery much elated. It occurred in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Let us multiply such illustrated books—selections from 
the Gospels and from the Church’s history. 


We might probably proceed to insist on all that concerns the Father- 
hood of God, since grace is so much itself concerned with our adoption 
into a divine sonship. Then on the ovingness of that Father, for there is 
no quicker way of reaching the sense of His lovableness: ‘“We love Him 
because He first loved us” (I John, iv. 19). But if we Jove God, every 
obstacle to the fact of grace is already removed: if knowledge leads to 
likeness, love certainly leads to knowledge. But this issues at once 
into love for others, for we cannot let ourselves be so out of tune with 
God—if we profess we love Him—as not to try to love those whom He 
loves (see I John, passim, about the love we must have for our brother if 
we claim to love God). And this love must needs show itself in acts: 
“Inasmuch as yet did it... did it not...” (Matt., xxv. 40,45). If then 
children are trained to active unselfishness towards those even whom 
they don’t like, they will be susceptible to that whole part of St. Matthew 
(chapter v) in which we are exhorted to what seems impossible—to turn 
the other cheek and so forth. And impossible it is, if we think of others 
simply as our fellow-men and women: but not at all, if we start from 
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God who loves them as He does us; gives His sunshine and His rain to 
the grateful and the ungrateful alike. How very grave is Our Lord’s ad- 
monition: if we do not act thus, but salute only them that salute us, 
etc., “how are you better than the pagans! Even they do that!” We 
hardly dare introduce here the distinction between command and coun- 
sel; because if we disregard the counsel in this case, and merely return 
kindness by kindness, we are no better than the pagans. But God knows 
we wish to be, and that our Catholics should grow up to be ‘‘better!”’ 
Anyhow, if we do obey what Our Lord here teaches—and remember that 
it was definitely one way in which He was introducing a new thing, 
relatively to the ancient Law—we shall be being “perfect,” in this de- 
partment, in the way in which Our Father in heaven is “‘perfect.’”” Here 
again we have an assimilation, and one, moreover, manifestly above our 
own strength. It involves the reversal of the whole of our greedy, re- 
taliative instinct. A “‘new man”’ is required for such a reversal! 


Living Grace and External Observances 


Finally, we see how utterly different such a life is from a merely ex- 
terior one of observances. We can here study that section of the same 
chapter in St. Matthew which contains the refrain: ‘You have heard 
that it was said to them of old .. . but J say unto you....” Once more, 
to what a position does not Our Lord here exalt Himself! Who had 
spoken to “‘them of old’’—that is, the Chosen People? God Himself. 
None the less, Our Lord says: “BuiJ....” Again and again, then, 
must we attend to this, and not relapse into that Jewish kind of religion 
which was not indeed intended by God to be a mere matter of observ- 
ances, but which tended so easily to become so. The Law said a man 
must not kill: but Christ says: ‘You must not entertain the hateful 
thought.”” The Law said: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Christ 
declared: ‘‘You must not entertain the lustful thought.”” The Law had 
ruled that, if a man insulted another publicly, he was in danger of ar- 
rest and the courts; Christ proclaims that to despise a man—son of the 
same Father as we are—will put us in danger of God’s judgment and 
punishment. Such, I think, is the point of the Raca passage, at least 
in this context. If, in presence of such an idea, we are tempted to ex- 
claim somewhat as the Apostles did when confronted with Christ’s ideal 
chastity: ‘“‘But then, it were better not to marry at all!’’—we shall 
automatically begin to ask for a special help, a special ‘‘grace,”’ even be- 
fore we realize how special the grace and the gift will be. It is commonly 
taught that fallen man cannot consistently observe even the “‘natural” 
virtues without supernatural grace: but the virtues asked of us here 
manifestly go beyond what human strength can do. Therefore, I re- 
peat, we unconsciously but inevitably find ourselves desiring Grace, 
even before we know what it is. 
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St. John and St. Paul will have to tell us more about the “‘how,”’ if the 
Synoptists have not told us explicitly much more than the “that.” 
They say: ‘This is how you henceforward must live.” John says: 
“To do that, you must be ‘born anew.’”’ But if we teach our children 
habitually to love and serve their fellow-men, because their Father loves 
them all, the eyes of their soul will already have been so purified as forth- 
with to ‘‘see’’ the doctrine of Grace when more fully put before them. 
“Habenti dabitur.”’ “Facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat 
gratiam.” ‘“Gratia sequitur naturam.’’ We hope often to recur to 
those consecrated expressions. 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 
Hail, Full of Grace! 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Our Lady cannot be entirely excluded from any series dealing with 
the actual carrying out of our redemption. 
(2) Grace and unbaptized infants. 
(3) The Immaculate Conception and fullness of grace. 
(4) The argument ‘‘ex convenientia.” 
(5) The Second Eve. 


This topic inevitably somewhat interrupts any series we were trying 
to construct. Still, it cannot be omitted. Our Lady plays a very great 
part in our actual Catholic life, as she did in the actual carrying out of 
our redemption: the Immaculate Conception was, in itself, the begin- 
ning of her personal life and, as a feast, the foundation for all her other 
feasts. We are sorry if we can say here so little that we have not said 
before: but, as I find, the older a man gets, the fewer are the ‘‘operative 
ideas’”’ upon which he settles; and the harder he finds it so much as to 
change his ways of expressing them. And no wonder: in fact, we wait 
longingly for the time when we shall be able (like Juliana of Norwich) 
to see the world ‘‘as a very small thing . . . like a hazel-nut’’—and, in- 
deed, to sum up all creation in a “‘point,’’ and dispense with words alto- 
gether. 

Well, we have elsewhere undisguisedly regretted that this dogma was 
formulated in two words of which the first was negative—‘“‘not-spotted” 
—and the second an abstraction. Bernadette had heard the words 
before her Vision, but had never understood them. Theologians them- 
selves have disputed in what sense Our Lady could say she was an 
idea. ‘“‘The Immaculately Conceived,’ maybe: but Conception? 
Could Christ have said: ‘I am the Divine Nativity’? Well, He did 
say: “I am the Resurrection.” Leaving that for a moment, we wish 
that the formula could have expressed that Our Lady was something, 
and not that she was not something; that the formula had not implied 
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that original sin was in itself something positive—a blot, without which 
Our Lady was brought into being. Of course, it were idle now to specu- 
late upon what formula might have been devised. 


Grace and Unbaptized Infants 


We venture here to insert a parenthesis. Mothers, before or during 
baptisms, often suffer much through hearing it implied that their little 
baby is, positively, hostile to God, abominated by God, in the control of 
the devil, reeking with sin. The Baptismal Liturgy does not really 
assert any of these things, though I am always rather shy of translating 
“foetoribus careat,’”’ lest the words should sound as if the fresh little 
creature were actually stinking somehow or other. Similarly, how dif- 
ficult it is to persuade women that “‘churching’”’ is not somehow a method 
of getting rid of a disgrace—apparently, the taint due to having had a 
child—but is really a glad ceremony of gratitude, at which the priest 
wears a white stole! We risk relapsing into Judaism. True, the child 
has not sanctifying grace yet; and it has those disabilities—in its very 
nervous system—which are due to a long ancestry of personally sinful 
forebears; and it is going to be put into a world absolutely rotten with 
actual and accumulated sinfulness. In that it differs from no one of us— 
parents included. But I should be very grateful were theologians to 
work out what baptism by desire really can mean. Suppose a child died 
the moment before the baptismal water ran over it? The baptismal 
ceremony begins with questions addressed to the child, and replied to by 
the sponsors: ‘‘What doth Faith bring thee to?’ And they answer. 
And the answer is accepted as the child’s. How far back may the de- 
sire of the mother that the child may be baptized, count as the child’s 
desire—especially when it 7s still ‘‘part and parcel” of her, and living by 
her blood? I once was called after a difficult birth: the child had died. 
The mother was a good Catholic (so was the father—not so good, though 
she was the convert). The Irish nurse said to me: ‘No: I didn’t 
pour the water nor the rest (she had had plenty of time), but I pushed a 
medal of St. Benedict beneath the pillow.’’ Well, did baptism by desire 
enter into that? The parents certainly desired it in their respective 
ways. At the birth the mother could do nothing: the father was not 
there. Iask. Idarenotassert. But I had to bury the child, and com- 
pose some sort of non-committal service for the sake of the distracted 
relatives, and gave what hopes I could. Enough. I am sure that we 
still need to work out what dying in a state of ‘pure nature’ means: 
and, what is sufficient to be regarded as a “baptizing desire.’ It is 
serious enough to be very ill, and (1) to be not sure whether someone 
ought to be administering the Last Sacraments, and (2) to hope that 
one’s own mistakes, or the doctor’s, or the nurses,’ may have discounted 
one’s not actually getting them. Well, after all, St. Francis Xavier 
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didn’t; and I am not at all clear that St. Ignatius did. But then Bap- 
tism is here concerned, and you certainly have got neither ‘‘water” nor 
“blood.” Just how do you get what? I know about “habitual states of 
will.” But when a child can’t have even a transitory one, whose will 
counts for how much, and when? The Church’s? Ecclesia supplet? 


The Immaculate Conception and Fullness of Grace 


To go back to the Immaculate Conception. When instructing con- 
verts, I have tried not to approach this subject till I should have first 
conveyed some notion as to what the supernatural, all-important, gift 
of grace was. Then I have gone on in terms of the ideal son and well- 
loved mother. What does the proper son do? All that he can for his 
father and mother, and as soon as he can. He does not reserve his 
second-best gifts for his mother: he does not say: ‘‘That’ll be good 
enough for her.’’ He wants to give her his best. And Christ has noth- 
ing better to give than grace. Now, ordinary young men have to wait 
till they are young men before they can start to earn and give, or repay. 
Decent young men think a lot about that. But Our Lord did not have 
to wait. There was that in Him which was eternal—and naturally we 
shall have explained the Incarnation before we shall have ventured 
upon grace, and certainly before we shall have spoken of how grace 
shall be given to anybody. Therefore, He could give His best gifts, and 
at once. Well, why shouldn’t He? 

I have always felt that arguments ex convenientia are very risky ones. 
So many things seem ‘‘appropriate,”’ ‘‘sensible,’’ to us, which have not 
seemed so to God. For example, rapidity of salvation: “If it was to 
happen at all, why did it take so long? Why was it not made clear from 
the outset?” Well, it wasn’t. Even the Souls “under the altar’ 
chanted their refrain: ‘How long?” And that has been the Church’s 
constant canticle: ‘How long, why, delayest Thou Thy coming?” 
Even the Baptist baptized Our Lord reluctantly: it did not seem “‘ap- 
propriate” tohim. But it did to Our Lord: “It is fitting that I should 
fulfill all righteousness.’’ And even harder was it for the disciples to 
feel that ‘‘it was fitting that the Son of Man should suffer.” Anyhow, 
we have to use almost exclusively the argument ex convenientia for the As- 
sumption: I cannot bring myself to be impressed, herein, by the argu- 
ment from patristic or other tradition. Still, when we actually know 
that a thing is true because it has been defined, we are perfectly right to 
make use of every argument from ‘“‘appropriateness” that we can. In 
that case we can turn the phrase: ‘“‘Decuit, potuit, ergo fecit,”’ into a 
yet simpler one: ‘‘Fecit: ergo decuit.” 


The Second Eve 


But the argument ex convenientia naturally seeks to see how an idea 
“fits in with” other parts of the Christian Revelation that we already 
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know. ‘This was Our Lady’s own method. Neither she nor St. Joseph 
could see how the episode of the loss could possibly fit in with the charac- 
ter of her Son, or indeed with the behavior of any loving son. As on an 
earlier occasion, she kept all these things in her heart, brooding over 
them, fitting them together, talking them over with her own soul. And 
it certainly has been the method of the Church. Once St. Paul had 
stressed so strongly the parallelism (and differences) between Christ 
and Adam, someone was bound to ask: ‘‘What place is there, then, for 
a second Eve?” For it is impossible to disentangle the story of the first 
Eve from that of the first Adam: the name “Adam”’ necessarily evokes 
the name of Eve. On the other hand, it would have been wholly ‘‘unfit- 
ting” had St. Paul himself developed the theme of the Second Eve—if he 
thought of it—during the lifetime of Our Lady. But so all-but immedi- 
ately afterwards does that thesis appear, and in so developed a state, 
and in such unexpected quarters, that it could not but have been (so I 
feel) from the very outset a matter of tradition. Neither St. Justin nor 
St. Irenzeus were inventive men; in fact, the whole point of the latter 
was that the Christian Faith was a matter of strict didache (a teaching), 
not a gnosis due to personal insight or speculation. And who would have 
expected Tertullian developing just the same notion as those Greeks 
did? Such was utterly contrary, you would say, to his instinct and 
temperament; but applicable by him once he had been given it! 

While I am not sure what currents of thought the Apocalypse set 
moving (people were rather shy of that Book), and though we now see 
that the Woman certainly includes the Universal Mother-Church, the 
Universal Eve, and Mary, yet St. Paul’s writings may have sufficed to 
start a genuine tradition, and (though here we are indeed but speculat- 
ing) his private conversations may have done yet more. Anyhow, I 
am convinced that otherwise we should not have found the notion full- 
blown, so to say, almost immediately after Apostolic times. 

Among those souls for whom we priests feel responsible, there will 
certainly be some who will like to pursue such trains of thought: and 
perhaps after all, this chapter on Our Lady, conceived immaculate and 
the Second Eve, may not have been out of place; because people are 
usually frightened of St. Paul, and this may have led them gently to 
study the more easily those specially sublime passages of his in which 
the Second Adam, the Head of the new Israel—nay, of the Mystical 
Body—is written of. And that leads us into the very heart of the mys- 
tery of grace. It is well to approach any one mystery from many 
angles. 
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Third Sunday in Advent 


St. John on Grace and Life 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The teaching of St. John on grace. 
(2) Grace and life. 
(3) ‘Born again” or ‘‘born from above’’? 
(4) Grace and moral union with Christ. 
(5) St. John and predestination. 
(6) Grace and love. 


It can be alleged that St. John’s Gospel is more “difficult” than the 
Synoptists, and therefore not to be used for the instruction of children 
or of simple souls. We are not sure but that simple souls are the very 
ones who will understand it best. Further, although Our Lord spoke 
first in the terms of the Synoptic teaching, He also used that which is 
transmitted by St. John, and John wrote his ‘“‘Gospel”’ for disciples who 
were, after all, none too sophisticated. We must at any rate give the 
Evangelist his chance: it is surely a fact that any words which have 
God for their author will make their way into hearts according to His 
pleasure, not our estimate of probabilities. Finally, it might be well 
simply to read and re-read the Fourth Gospel without troubling too 
much about its exact sense. When struggling with an “unseen’’ trans- 
lation at school or later, we were always taught to do just that. You 
read it, and a few sentences were at once intelligible; you re-read it, 
and others explained themselves, and the general hang of the meaning 
was perceived; on the third reading, there would be only small patches, 
or transitions, which might remain dark. One might even see what the 
author must mean, though one could not see how he meant it by means of 
those particular words. A child, or a poor person, can quite well cap- 
ture the hang of enough in that Gospel for the feeding of his soul, and 
the same in St. Paul. Moreover, the sweetness of the Johannine at- 
mosphere can hardly but make itself felt, its fragrance of charity; and 
charity is, after all, just what is most intimately connected with grace as 
such. 

Grace and Life 

We could, of course, seek for some word around which to group John’s 
teachings. That word would not be grace, since John so seldom uses 
charis; even when he does, it has not settled down to its technical 
meaning (John, i. 14-16; II John, 3; III John, 4—unless charin should 
be charan). We might successfully make use of his violent contrasts 
out of which he builds his whole book—darkness and light (he does not 
seem to admit of twilights—waxing and waning); the truth and the 
lie (he does not envisage ‘‘hypotheses,”’ truths which are true ‘‘for this or 
that generation” only; evolutionary ethics); wandering and walking 
(he does not contemplate sitting still); men are children of God or sons 
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of the devil (only once, I think); above all, life and death. For John, 
what is not supernaturally alive is so litile alive that for his purposes it is 
dead. SooftenSt. Paul. And on this notion of life we certainly mean to 
insist, and at once. 

What then is his purpose? It is no good reading him, if we do not 
get from his book what he intended usto. He is quite explicit: ‘““These 
(signs—this selection from many, many signs) have been written down 
that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, 
believing, you might have Life in His Name” (John, xx. 31).! And Our 
Lord says exactly that (x. 10): ‘I am come that they might have Life, 
and have it more abundantly.” John therefore wishes us so to read 
about Christ in this Gospel, so to see the wonderful things He did, that 
we pass beyond them into putting ‘‘faith’’ in Him and thereby receiving 
something that he, throughout, names Life. 


‘*Born Again’’ or ‘‘Born from Above’’ 


It might be best to leave the superb prologue till we shall have be- 
come accustomed to all the “motifs’’ audible in John’s divine music, 
which are collected and interwoven in that prologue. But we cannot 
help suggesting that it is really rather shocking that so seldom do we 
even try to explain to our people what they nearly always are made to 
read at the end of Mass. Toread? Well, we read it. I wonder how 
many of the laity do even that! There is, then, the deeply moving 
series of episodes in which the transition is seen from the absolutely 
unselfish Baptist to the sole Bridegroom of man’s spirits. Then we are 
shown how Christ brings something into our world which transcends 
even the religion of the Jews and its purifications, as much as red rich 
wine is better than insipid water. And again, for the Temple He will 
substitute Himself. After passing through these outer courts, so to say, 
and these antechambers, we enter into the palace itself when Our Lord 
tells Nicodemus that he must be born anothen (dvw6ev). And who fails 
to be “‘interested’’ when we show him how often Our Lord begins with a 
word that can bear two meanings, of which the indifferent or unini- 
tiated listener seems always to fasten on the more ‘‘materialist’’? 
Now, Our Saviour’s words to Nicodemus can mean either that a man 
must be born ‘‘a second time” or born ‘‘from above’’—born mysteri- 
ously, “spiritually,” but anyhow really. We need, not just a better 
version of our old selves, but a new gift—a vital reality. “If you did but 

1 This sentence seems to me ample to prove that John means us to believe in the 
historical nature of what he writes. What avail to invent lovely allegories in order 
to illustrate ideas merely? Such allegories would not be signs; they might lead us 
to admire John’s imagination, but not to believe in Jesus. We assume then through- 
out that John wrote history, but always that the historical fact might point us beyond 
ttself to something life-giving. Indeed he makes it clear that Our Lord more than 


once was distressed when men stopped short at some actual marvel, and did not pro- 
ceed to that ‘‘heavenly thing’”’ to which the sign pointed. 
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know—if you could but guess—the gift of God,” said Our Lord so 
gravely to the Samaritaness. He would have given her “living” 
water—which might mean “‘fresh,”’ not cistern, water (and indeed she 
at once took it as alluding to the well by which they were) or a mys- 
terious water, somehow alive. And indeed He continues to say that 
it was to be just that—a water that should be a vital process, ever 
welling and welling up into Eternal Life. This may help to solve the 
problem: “If indeed the difference between life and death be so abso- 
lute, either we are alive or we are dead. When grace has been given, 
what remains to be done?” It is not really a problem: we can become 
more and more alive; we can “‘stir up the Spirit that has been given us.” 
The soul, then, needs a spiritual gift, but a vital, growing gift: and Jesus 
can give it, because He and He alone has it. He has it, because the 
Father has granted Him to have it (John, iv, and especially v. 21, 26). 
Nay, more; He so has it because He 7s it: He is the Bread which lives 
and makes alive (John, vi). It is He, then, with whom the soul must 
be in vital union—and if with Him, then with God. ‘‘Before Abraham 
came into being, J am.” And finally, when He raises Lazarus from the 
dead, He makes the great identification: ‘‘J am the Resurrection and the 


Life.” 
Grace and Moral Union with Christ 


In the parable of the living vine, in the expressions “His anointing 
remains upon us,”’ His seed remains within us (I John, ii. 27, iii. 9), in 
the insistence that we are now “called sons of God, and are so” (ibid., 
iii. 1), a union with Christ so close is indicated that it really is easier to 
err by overstating it—in terms of a sort of Christo-pantheism—than to 
slip in the other direction, and deduce nothing save a “‘moral’’ union 
between ourselves and Christ. Re-read the discourse in the supper- 
room, and not least the prayer in chapter xvii, where, speaking of the 
unity He wishes to be established amongst the faithful and between 
them, Himself, and the Father, He uses words that make St. John trans- 
late Him by means of the neuter: “That they may be one thing—one 
thing as We are.... That they may all be one thing, as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and I in Thee, so they may be in Us.... And the glory that 
Thou hast given Me have I given to them, that they may be one thing, 
as We are one thing, I in them and Thou in Me—that they may be 
consummated into One”’ (xvii. 11, 21-23). 


St. John and Predestination 


There is one very grave problem, however, that St. John indicates, 
and that has tormented the minds of many: our predestination, con- 
nected with which is the question of the possibility of man’s “losing 
grace.” I feel it was very difficult for St. John to imagine that a man 
in whom grace once was, could sin again—at any rate unless he also 
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“Jost his faith.” And if he did that, perhaps he had never really had 
it: ‘They went out from us because they were not—they never really 
had been—of us” (I John, ii. 19). He seems to feel as if the gift given 
through faith and Baptism (iii. 36, vi. 54, 56) had but to grow. ‘“‘What 
we shall be, has not yet been manifested: we possess it, it develops 
within us, in heaven it will break forth in visible glory. No one, of 
course, ever will be able accurately to express the mystery of free will; 
and in proportion as a writer, like St. John, is overwhelmed with the 
absolute necessity of God’s freedom (‘“‘Whom He wills, them maketh He 
alive,” see chapter v), and also of the gift, he is almost bound to seem to 
deprive the human will of choice. In John, viii. 43, 47, Our Lord speaks as 
if those who did not “‘come,” nor listen, simply had not got in themselves 
todo so. We agree that all initiative lies with God, and that man can- 
not so much as start Christ-wards unless the Father “‘draw’’ him (vi. 44). 
Our Lord will not lose any of those whom the Father gives to Him (vi. 
37); but apparently the Father does not give Him all—if the “son of 
perdition” was lost, he had not been ‘‘given,” perdition was in his very 
nature (as suggested by ‘“‘son of ...’’). In John, x. 26, it seems sug- 
gested that some lay wholly outside the divine flock: and, like the 
Synoptists and St. Paul, John drives us back to that tormenting text 
from Isaias which seems to make God directly responsible for the blind- 
ing of the eye, the deadening of the soul. The genius of the Hebrew 
language helps to explain the fext; but the problem remains. 


Grace and Love 


But, after all, St. John must have experienced in his long life many 
Christians who sinned—possibly, even apostatized—and then returned 
to their allegiance. He knew very well that man is weak, and is tempted 
by world, by flesh, and by Satan. None save the free can be tempted. 
Into that mystery which Satan is, we need not here enter. But for prac- 
tical purposes it is enough to solve our problem in terms of God’s love 
for man. He is seen to take that very flesh which sins, and to make it 
His own—peccat caro, mundat caro. He loves that very world which 
seems so hostile to Him: ‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son” (John, iii. 16). And He loves sinners even while 
they sin: ‘While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’”’ “We love 
Him, because He first loved us.” Sinners do not necessarily lose both 
faith and hope when, by sinning, they cast away their charity. There- 
fore, God continues to love them even while they sin, for faith and hope 
are (we know) supernatural gifts: of His three great gifts God there- 
fore preserves two to the very man who throws away the one. Man 
retains the wherewithal for regaining it. And God loves all men. 
Therefore, the more we realize God in terms of love—God is love—the 
more shall we absorb the spirit of St. John’s Gospel, and the less shall we 
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be able so much as to think of God as of one who arbitrarily grants or 
withholds a truly sufficient grace. The problem transfers itself from 
God to man: ‘How can we resist so much love—such floods of grace?” 

Naturally, in our ‘‘catechisms” we shall not spontaneously introduce 
“difficulties.” But thus to think of God in terms of love has its inde- 
pendent and absolute value, and manifestly evokes that Christian life 
which is already ours, but which can develop (as we say), and is bound 
to do so, in an atmosphere which is not one of legalism, nor yet of fear 
(for “perfect love casteth out fear’). The more our children think 
thus of God, the more will they remain “‘in grace,” and the better ap- 
preciate its exposition later on. 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 


St. Paul’s Doctrine on Grace 


SYNOPSIS: (1) St. Paul’s doctrine on grace. 
(2) Grace and incorporation in the Second Adam. 
(3) Grace and the gift of faith. 
(4) St. Augustine on grace and free will. 
(5) Grace and Christian joy. 
(6) Grace and the supernaturalization of our lives. 


On re-reading our notes on St. Paul, we could not see how possibly we 
could summarize him by quotation, as we tried to suggest in the case of 
St. John. We felt that, had we to “introduce” the grace-doctrine of 
St. Paul to neophytes, we would begin by trying to make them picture, 
first, his most dramatic life, coloring up its background (of course, 
Ephesus, Athens, Corinth) as best we could, and mentioning the Epistles 
(hardly more than that) each in its proper place. We would then em- 
phasize the special difficulties in which he found himself—his conflict 
with the Jews and, far worse, the Judaising Christians, who presumably 
thought they were being loyal to both parts of God’s dispensation. We 
realize that no young priest, actually at work, could possibly expect to 
familiarize himself with all this: since the appearance of “‘Scientiarum 
Dominus” we have often racked our brains in order to discover how 
all the ‘‘auxiliary sciences’’ could be taught even in a seminary save in a 
perfectly superficial and useless way. One solution is, that Catholics, 
from childhood up, should be familiarized, ‘‘ad captum,’’ with the Scrip- 
tures and their essential doctrine. Thus, I know, by experience, how 
“exciting’’ St. Paul can be made to very unlearned people. Yet, we 
cannot neglect the great Epistles from Paul’s prison. The Judaising 
controversy was almost over by then. But the Gnostic life-and-death 
struggle was beginning to appear, as the Docetist heresy already had 
dawned sufficiently to inspire St. John’s First Epistle. But the Gnostics 
can be made fascinatingly interesting. To exhibit the worth of their 
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“endless genealogies” and their “‘old wives’ tales” involves the teaching 
of essential Christian doctrine. Hence, Ephesians, Colossians, and cer- 
tainly Philippians can be made “embryonically” intelligible to quite 


young boys and girls. 


Grace and Incorporation in the Second Adam 


No doubt—f only to provide a sort of visualizable scheme, but also for 
reasons much better than that—I should group St. Paul’s doctrine of 
grace around his parallel between the first and the Second Adam. This 
can easily be linked up with the doctrine of the Second Eve, which (I 
find) ‘“‘appeals” readily to the modern imagination of the young. Dur- 
ing the War, a soldier whom I was (with much trepidation) instructing, 
said when we had come to grace: “I understand this idea of ‘incorpora- 
tion.’ Now being incorporate with that old Adam don’t move me to no 
enthusiasm. But being incorporate with Jesus Christ—that’s some- 
thing worth having.’’ We had spent long upon the lived-life of Jesus 
Christ. He had caught the idea. He loved the “character’’ of Jesus: 
he was prepared to own that through Jesus we were transferred from 
being “‘sons”’ of the first Adam into being true sons of God by adoption, 
owing to our Brother. This meant that owing to the Incarnation, 
Death and Resurrection of Christ we, if but we were “incorporate” with 
Him, had “‘died” along with Him to death (see St. John: death versus 
life), had been buried with Him in baptism, and had risen with Him 
into an eternal life. Here again is a link with St. John, and we always 
need to tie everything Christian, not to say Scriptural, together. The 
result of this is righteousness. I prefer this old word to ‘‘just-ness’’ or 
to any of those which try for the impossible—to find one ‘‘root-word”’ 
for (e.g.) just-ness and justify. Anyhow, words connected with ‘‘just’’ 
cannot now but seem juridical, which is precisely what we do not want. 


Grace and the Gift of Faith 


According then to St. Paul, what a man needs first is the gift of faith, 
which shall cause him to unite himself with Our Lord by way of Baptism. 
This faith then, if operative by way of what we have to translate “‘char- 
ity’’ (the results, almost more than the nature, of which we read about 
in I Cor., xiii, where indeed the Apostle oscillates between the nature of 
the gift and its consequences), really does cause us to be really ‘‘right- 
eous’’—that is, thoroughly well-pleasing to God, and a sharer in God’s 
righteousness, and not a mere pretender to it. I honestly have 
never understood how anyone could argue that we were not really 
“‘justified’’—really ‘‘righteous’—but only ‘accepted as though right- 
eous.”” The Lutheran and Calvinist doctrine fastened on texts like 
“all our righteousness is as filthy rags,”’ and argued that never were we 
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truly “‘right.”’ Over our filthy rags (which remained) was draped Christ's 
immaculate robe. Underneath, we were still “filthy.” But we were 
“accepted” because of the over-lying wedding-garment. This notion, 
as offensive to human instinct as it is to common sense and to Catholic 
tradition, does not any more intrigue the average man. We might al- 
most wish it did, so little does “‘salvation’”’ in any form obsess, or dis- 
tress, the mind of our ordinary men. 

St. Paul interestingly enough seems to expect a tendency to extreme 
self-satisfaction among those who consider themselves justified. The 
Pharisees certainly exhibited this vice. Anyone who thought himself 
righteous because he performed certain acts legally laid down, and knew 
he had done them properly, would tend to feel complacent (see Romans, 
iii, etc.). Now, the Christian himself must humbly believe he is 
“righteous,”’ and indeed is to be glorified. Yet, not for that may the 
Christian boast! He cannot make himself righteous: he 7s not right- 
eous until he has that faith which is the beginning of man’s salvation, 
and the foundation and root of the whole of justification (Trent). But 
that faith is most certainly not a mere frust that “everything will be, 
everything is, all right.’”’ It involves a true union with Christ, and a 
true living by His life—a faith therefore that works through charity 
(Gal., v. 6). 

St. Augustine on Grace and Free Will 


St. Augustine himself says (De Gr. Chr., 47) that the discussion of free 
will and the grace of God is so difficult that, when we defend free will, 
we appear to deny God’s grace; while, when we affirm the grace of God, 
free will seems to be done away with. We shall then refrain from enter- 
ing into this question of God’s freedom in the giving of grace, and man’s 
freedom in either accepting or rejecting it. But since we shall, I sup- 
pose, be trying to teach “‘grace’”’ to those who already possess faith, it 
may be wise at once to insist on the activity demanded from those in 
whom faith is. How beautifully interwoven are the doctrines of faith, 
charity, and the Holy Spirit! Surely the time of Confirmation is also 
the time for filling children’s minds with a sense of that Spirit and His 
indwelling! Even though by His first infusion the gift of faith was given, 
yet by every new in-plunging of His into the soul, faith becomes so in- 
tensified that it can be regarded as a new gift. Our ‘“‘renewal”’ is all the 
while going on. At Pentecost we pray that He would “come,” almost 
as though He never yet had been given; somewhat as we pray for the 
Coming of Christ in Advent almost as though Bethlehem had never 
been. At Confirmation, then, what an inrush of the Holy Spirit must 
take place, and no doubt does; yet I don’t know that that poor Cin- 
derella Sacrament (for how many of us, who have duly been confirmed, 
ever give it a thought, ever “‘stir’’ up consciously and deliberately the 
Spirit then given us?) is seen to make much difference or felt by the con- 
firmed to make any difference. 
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Grace and Christian Joy 


A line, then, on this matter of “‘feeling’’ and ‘‘seeing.’”’ We are so 
terrified of subjectivism that we almost sneer at “‘spiritual consolations,”’ 
or at any rate suggest that they tend to make us overvalue the emotional 
element in religion. If penitents say they feel no happiness when re- 
ceiving the Sacraments, we tell them (rightly) that they must live by 
faith, not sense. But we may say that very unsympathetically, for 
indeed they are going through a bad time—if nothing so dignified as a 
“Dark Night”! When they say they are experiencing that, you find, 
as a rule, they are rather selfish if not self-indulgent persons, too pre- 
occupied with themselves, and needing some work. Now, St. Paul, al- 
most at once after the text we quoted above, says (22) that the fruits of 
the Spirit are ‘‘joy, faith....’’ Christians were expected, by him, to be 
quite bubbling over with joy! And it would be worth reckoning up the 
number of times he uses that word ‘“‘joy,’’ and also “consolation.” 
The Christian, in whom was indwelling the Holy Spirit, who was habitu- 
ally full of grace, who lived and worked in “‘charity,”’ would really be 
an oddity if he were not “‘joyous.”’ By “‘joy’”’ I mean something much 
deeper than even happiness, just as by “grief” I would mean something 
deeper than sadness; and certainly Christ, while promising to us ‘‘com- 
fort,’’ never suggested that we should be merely comfortable. But it is 
very difficult to be habitually joyful, without sometimes feeling so; and I 
maintain that a living Christian ought often to feel intensely joyful in 
consequence of the astounding gifts that are his, and lastingly his. 


Supernaturalization of Our Lives 


As for ‘‘seeing improvement,” we do not want people to be introspec- 
tive and always pulling their soul up by the roots to mark its growth. 
Besides, presumably the holier a man becomes, the more appallingly does 
he realize his failure to reproduce Christ in himself and others. And 
even onlookers cannot mark, from day to day, changes in stature—even 
physical, let alone spiritual. Still, I think that it would be at least 
strange if a priest, who knows his parishioners fairly well, cannot detect 
the slightest change in those at any rate who make regular use of the 
the means of grace. St. Paul certainly kept an eye on his converts, 
and was puzzled and saddened when their fervor cooled, and can we 
imagine anything more awful than St. John’s rebuke to the Laodiceans? 
On the other hand, how did he rejoice when he saw them persevering and 
growing! By “growth” he would not at all mean anything numerically 
measurable—for example, saying two Hail Mary’s instead of one, even 
going to Communion twice instead of once. We look, then, to see the 
increasing “‘supernaturalization” of the whole man, and proceed to in- 
quire in what we may expect to see what is essentially invisible. Well, 
let us say at least this: by “spirit’’ we certainly mean what is inner- 
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most and therefore not visible. One falls into ecstasies over a well-run 
club, a smart regiment. ‘“‘Yes,”’ says someone who knows it “‘inti- 
mately,” “‘but there is a rotten spirit in the boys (or men).”” One may 
say: ‘This poor little club is a very dingy place, . . . but there isa per- 
fectly lovely spirit among the members.’”’ But also, we mean by ‘“‘spirit’’ 
something like ‘‘driving-power.’”’ One is ‘“‘dis-spirited’—a ‘‘high- 
spirited” girl or boy. ‘‘That is very inspiriting!’’ Well, we apply all 
that to the Holy Spirit, both as to His intimate indwelling, and as to 
His action. And what is that? The diffusion of charity within us, 
followed by the forth-flowing of charity all around us. ‘‘From within 
his heart shall flow forth streams of living waters—but He said this, 
meaning the Spirit’’ (John, vii. 38). 


Christmas Day 
The Spirit of Peace and Love 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The connection between peace and grace. 
(2) Grace and charity. 
(3) Interference of technicalities with the exercise of charity. 
(4) Grace and self-sacrifice. 
(5) The Pelagian heresy. 
(6) Grace and the ‘‘natural virtues.”’ 
(7) Grace builds on natural virtues. 
(8) Natural virtues and the “‘Preparatio Evangelica.” 
(9) Conclusion. 


We were sorry not to be able to say much specific about Christmastide : 
lest we altogether omit it, let us recall the angelic message: ‘‘Peace to 
men of good will.’”’ Whether this means men who are the object of 
God’s good will—which indeed they are, and because they are, we are 
not surprised that God gives them ‘‘grace’’—or men whose own will is 
good, makes no great matter. If their will 7s good, that is still because 
of the goodness of God, who “‘prepared”’ their wills, in that way known 
to Himself, which ensures their freely responding in that way and to that 
extent that He Himself wishes. God respects not only that on which He 
acts, but the way in which it acts, so that He cannot coerce a human will. 
Anyway, where there is coercion, there cannot be anything that can be 
called ‘“‘peace.’”’ I do not know that we often speak about peace in our 
catechism classes or pulpits, save maybe about peace between countries 
liable to go to war. Yet, Our Lord’s final discourse is full of the notion 
of peace, though it is ‘“‘My peace—not as the world gives, give J.”’” And 
St. Paul too is full of this gift of peace. 


Grace, Peace and Charity 


Now, obviously peace cannot persist among those who hate one an- 
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other. Hence, we again reach the idea of charity. Grace and charity 
can be distinguished: but they are at least commensurate. If then we 
insist on charity, we shall be bound to be insisting upon grace. And in 
proportion as we do that, we shall cease so much as to need to pay any 
public attention to all those distinctions between sanctifying and actual 
grace—or even perfect and imperfect contrition—which are in them- 
selves completely valid and necessary. 

The Sacraments are unfathomable wells of grace. But no Sacrament 
is of any use, lacking charity in the recipient. (I do not discuss infant 
Baptism, although even here someone has to supply ‘good will,” which 
involves charity.) Without charity, all Sacraments become mere ex- 
terior forms, not only on the basis of the Jewish forms, but even less ef- 
ficacious, since we know what they could be. 

It is indeed remarkable that, as we have been reminded, the presence 
of charity can supply even for Sacraments, when these cannot be physi- 
cally obtained. But no sacramental observance can ‘supply for” the 
absence of charity. 

Now, this charity—even ‘‘technical”’ charity—has (as we have often 
said) to display itself in such acts as are accessible to us, as are possible 
in our circumstances. I would yield to no one in my devotion to nuns. 
Yet, I know of a convent—most law-abiding according to its ‘‘constitu- 
tions’’—that seems to me to be lacking in the elements of practical char- 
ity. Close to it is a little town with its due percentage of sick, of the 
aged, and of course its church. The exhausted parish priest once asked 
the nuns to visit a very sick mother. They did so—reluctantly. But 
did they tidy up her room, empty her slops, boil her some hot water, 
wash her children? No. The priest did practically all of that, though 
hardly able to drag his feet home to his presbytery—half a mile further 
off than the nuns were. They sat, and murmured some religious plati- 
tudes. They said they were a teaching congregation, and that to do 
such things was not “according to their constitutions”—not that they 
have a school, and so far as I see they never will. Did you ever hear such 
nonsense? Nor would they help to prepare the altar for Mass! Lest I 
myself, in heart, begin to feel uncharitable, I would expand this list of 
elementary misdemeanors! Only the other day, the parish priest could 
not wait to begin even to instruct a young man I had met, who needed 
instruction, because he “‘had’’ to go back to put out tables and chairs for 
a “‘whist drive,”’ close to where those nuns lived. It was, of course, not 
his work, but his parishioners came back too late from their own work 
(mining) to do the job, and their wives were preparing the supper, or 
putting the children to bed. But these ladies (who have their daily 
Mass said at great inconvenience to the priest, and make their daily Com- 
munion) were too imprisoned in regulations so much as to imagine the 
condition of affairs around them. Really, can you be astonished at 
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some of the sentiments of the local Communists? ‘Caritas Christi 
urget nos!’’ I hasten to add that there was no constitution of theirs 
which would have made such ‘‘naturally decent”’ actions to become sin- 
ful, as though a Poor Clare or Carmelite broke out of her enclosure to do 
a kind of work that she had renounced. Yet, even David ate the Bread 
of Exposition! And the Sabbath was made for man! 


Technicalities and the Exercise of Charity 


We fear then, and without hesitation we say, that there is amongst us 
a great danger of “‘Christ’s love urges us’’ being defeated by ‘‘Our techni- 
calities restrict us.’ We are sorry to mean this. If this concerns only 
the technicalities of Religious Congregations, it can be corrected with 
moderate ease. Anyhow, since the War, there are, I think, nearly eighty 
new Religious Congregations far more pliable than the old ones were. 
Please, let us not be misunderstood. Not only do we not deprecate the 
existence of active Religious Orders—whether those which came into 
existence more or less at the time of the French Revolution or since then; 
we have in fact done all the little that we possibly could to promote the 
canonization of the Foundresses of several of them—but we have again 
and again entrusted our hopes to the prayers of Carmelites or Poor 
Clares, not least during our recent and enduring illness. I do most 
earnestly ask that no one may imagine that I think lightly of ancient or 
modern Religious Orders or Congregations. But the Church is never 
sterile. She continually produces new forms of activity corresponding 
to the up-welling charity of Christ. If (as seems likely) these are to dis- 
pense with many of the restrictive regulations of the older ones, that does 
not mean that those regulations were bad or foolish, but it does mean that 
the new ones must develop a special kind of character suited to our spe- 
cial age. Every Religious Congregation has done this, as history well 
proves. At the same time, every such Congregation is tempted to think 
that it is the last word in perfection. Itis not. Anything that is good 
to-day—better than its past—must expect, must hope, must pray, that 
there will be something better still—or at least, something more suitable 
to “our” conditions than the older Congregations were suitable (often 
so bravely, so startlingly!) to the conditions of the age in which they came 
into being. 


Grace and Self-Sacrifice 


So when all is said and done, charity expresses itself in self-sacrifice, 
and self-sacrifice may involve the giving up of much that we have been 
accustomed to, or at least the exclusion of any resentment, jealousy, or 
distrust when we see others using new methods. When we were re- 
cently in Rome, rather to our surprise we heard an ecclesiastical authority 
say again and again that we are not living merely in a worse version of 
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an old world, but in a totally new world. He stressed this with the ut- 
most vigor. Principles therefore must be scrupulously prized; but al- 
most every method may have to bealtered. I felt indeed that Rome was 
far more flexible as to method and adaptable in all save principle, than 
we in England were. If grace “‘follows’”’ nature, sometimes however 
it takes the initiative and nature must follow whither it leads. At 
present I should say that grace wants nature to display more of its super- 
naturalization, so that Catholics really may be seen to practise what they 
preach, especially in the direction of self-sacrificial charity—for example, 
to do without what they can do without, to simplify their lives, to be no 
party in the race for money, social precedence, and all that self-worship 
really implies. And please God we shall more and more take the lead in 
true social reform, true super-nationalism and super-racialism. Else, as 
is only too obvious, those who have neither our training nor our motives, 
but who are nevertheless determined to alter so intolerable a world, will 
produce false versions of all those good things, and provide the “‘natural”’ 
caricature of what can be achieved only with the help of supernatural 
grace. 


The Pelagian Heresy 


After St. Paul’s day (indeed within it) grace ceased to be a primary 
topic of controversy on the whole until Augustine’s time, when the 
Pelagian heresy began. It came from the north, and the idea that man 
is self-sufficient is perhaps suited to the hardy, assertive temperament 
of the northerner—and perhaps you will agree, to that of the American 
not least, in so far as we Europeans are apt to picture him! What then 
can fallen man achieve by his own efforts? 

He can attain with ceriainty to a true knowledge of God by the use of 
his intelligence (Aristotle; to ‘‘wisdom,”’ St. Paul; defined by the Vati- 
can Council). He can perform acts of natural virtue (so the Protestant 
doctrine that all the acts of pagans or unbelievers are sinful, is false: 
of course, no one bothers about that now). But the first question is: 
“Will he?” Asarule, it is too difficult for a man to get a clear idea of 
God without help; certainly, without help the mass of men will not do 
so quickly and with full certainty. We are often almost shocked to see 
how well many unbelievers ‘‘behave,”’ even when compared with too many 
Catholics. We are not then surprised to find it the common doctrine 
that a man cannot continuously observe the whole natural law without 
grace. Indeed, we learn that even the supernaturalized man, even the 
Saint, will not avoid every venial sin always without a special grace; 
and that the grace of perseverance is a special grace—and if children were 
taught to ask for that grace often and soon, we might be saved the heart- 
breaking spectacle of Christian degeneration. In the case of Our Lady, 
all her perfection was due to special graces. 
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We acknowledge, therefore, at the outset that no man can even begin 
to save himself. His impotence herein is absolute. It is ‘‘physical.” 
And obviously so, for nature cannot supernaturalize itself! Not even 
uninjured nature—that nature which, Augustine states, is now 
“wounded, damaged, tormented, ruined.’””’ We venture to recall that 
such a condition is not “original sin,’”” however much in the course of 
centuries—or of an hour—it was the result of it. Grace therefore is 
needed not only to uplift nature into a supernatural sphere, but to heal 
it in its own. 


Grace and the Natural Virtues 


Now, we Catholics are so clear about the necessity of this elevating, 
healing grace, due to the infusion of the Holy Spirit which so illumines 
the mind that it simultaneously moves the will, that we may perhaps 
underrate what are too often called “‘merely natural” virtues. But we 
dare not do that. They are the very stuff that grace elevates. Of 
course, a sinner can be saved at the very last moment, if but for that 
last moment his will turns itself to God. Often we have been glad that 
a man has died when he did, so all-but certain was his un-repenting 
had he lived. But again, how often have we observed in men who un 
doubtedly “did wrong,” the most wonderful natural virtues, which 
indeed we envied! But let us take the ordinary man. [If he is habitu- 
ally a liar, it is difficult for grace to create in him any real likeness of 
Him who is truth itself. Yet, among his lies, it might be impossible 
to find anything which amounted, as we would say, to mortal sin. 
Now, lying covers the whole field of honesty and honorableness; so 
here we would find a man who was most unpleasant to meet; who could 
not be trusted; who might some day quite easily (unless he were also 
a coward) pass forward into the world of major dishonesty, theft, 
embezzlement, forging, what you will. Indeed, if he were an audacious 
sort of man, a quite overwhelming grace would be needed to prevent 
him from doing so. It is notorious that men who allow themselves 
rather easily sins of the flesh, or are “weak” in the matter, may of 
course grow tired of it (and it is difficult to be sure how sincerely a man 
repents that which he used to want to do, but no more wants), or alas! 
get callous in the matter, cannot see that it counts much this way or 
that, and again offers hardly any handle to grace, so that his soul may 
be laid hold of, and brought to repentance. We could continue to 
illustrate this by speaking of those well-behaved Catholics who are 
consistently unkind, gossipy, greedy, or just heedless how much they 
hurt. I shall never forget the shock I received, during my noviceship 
in France, on hearing a servant say: “Madame was intolerable this 
morning. One could easily see she had been to Communion.” No 
doubt fasting exhausts the nerves; this may show itself in irritability. 
But...! 
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Grace Builds on Natural Virtues 


Natural virtues therefore provide good material for grace to super- 
naturalize, to do so easily, and to do so lastingly—for a “‘virtue’’ is a 
habit, and endures. It is also a “manly” quality, and resists. Take 
then a man in whom we observe at any rate some “natural virtues.” 
First, if we also observe that he does not fulfill the entire natural law, 
we may ask ourselves how far that is due to malice, and how far to 
honest ignorance. Thus, we are sure we have met men who genuinely 
did not think it wrong to go periodically with women, provided neither 
party was married: and most certainly there are those who are intel- 
lectually convinced that contraception is sometimes right. We need 
not then exclude these men from the realm of grace because they do 
not observe the ‘“‘whole’”’ moral law continuously. We have even known 
such men to change their behavior completely and at once when we put 
the other point of view to them—not that they became Catholics for 
that! Now, we have to ask whether God intends everybody, given 
all the circumstances, to fulfill a// the moral law at once. Given the 
history of His dealings with the Jews, we would answer: ‘Apparently 
not.” There are two formulas which we here repeat: “‘Gratia sequitur 
naturam. Facienti quod in se est, Deus non denegat gratiam.”” I know 
that both of these formulas can be practically misrepresented, as ‘‘Love 
your enemies” can be. But let us take them at their face value. 

Here is a man who has built up a character, a way of looking at things, 
whose instincts have developed along certain lines. Grace is not going 
to treat him as though he were quite a different sort of person. It 
sweetly and lovingly adjusts and adapts itself, and follows him in all 
the twists and crannies of his nature, leading him (as St. Ignatius told 
his sons to do) ‘‘ad meliora,”’ and not all of a sudden “‘ad optima.” It 
would be interesting to know what, psychologically, had led up to the 
seemingly ‘“‘bolt-from-the-blue” conversion of St. Paul. I could sur- 
mise much—not that we shall ever know, save maybe in heaven! But 
not many men are treated as St. Paul was, nor called to anything so 
extraordinary. It may make us indignant that a man does not behave 
at all points well; yet, he may be making a better response to God at 
the moment than we are. At this point we might remember all we 
have been taught about the “‘congruity’’ of God’s grace. God always 
gives a grace which is “suitable” to a man at the time—such as He 
knows will not be rejected; and even so He prepared the man’s will, 
that he should not reject that much. Once again, He begins from where 
the man is, not from where he isn’t—a great lesson for us in all our 
teaching, and in our judgments on our fellow-men. 


Natural Virtues and the ‘‘Praeparatio Evangelica”’ 


Further, ‘‘to the man who does what is in him, God does not refuse 
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grace.” This sounds as though a man, wholly un-graced, might start 
to do something naturally good, and that God might be so ‘“‘touched,” 
so to say, that He says: ‘“‘Now this man deserves grace, and I will 
give it.” No. There is no proportion between grace and purely 
human effort. But are there any men to-day (or ever?) who live merely 
“naturally”? Christ always was “intended,” and for all. All men 
have always been, and always will be, solicited by grace. Hence, 
anything that anyone does, in the moral sphere, seems to me inevitably 
to be a mixed action. Even before the historical Incarnation, ‘‘Christus 
cogitabatur,”’ as Tertullian says: Christ was in view. From the very 
outset, then, there is given to men that kind of—that amount of— 
“special help” from God! which suits them in their circumstances, 
inviting them to that amount of progress which God wishes for them 
just then. It certainly is not for us to judge how much progress was 
expected among the Indians, the Greeks, nor in this or that man among 
our contemporaries: nor yet, by what methods God may please to act. 
We know that God revealed Himself uniquely and absolutely in Christ: 
but we cannot set limits to the ways in which God may have chosen to 
use (e.g.) Socrates for the Greeks 400 years before Christ. This is 
what the Fathers meant, or may have meant, by their expression, 
Prezparatio Evangelica. The more we do know about the Catholic 
religion, the greater our responsibility: it is no jest of mine that only 
moral theologians know enough about sin to be able to go to hell! 
Anyhow, the more we do know, the more responsible we become, and 
the more anxious about our “incerta voluntas,” our hesitating will (as 
even Lucretius called it), and the more inclined indeed to pray with 
St. Augustine: ‘Even when our wills rebel, Lord, our wills towards 
Thee compel.’”” Twice a year does the Missal make us pray that, so 
unlikely are even we privileged to “do what isin us.”’ It remains, then, 
that it may not be “‘in” every man to do just anything at a given mo- 
ment. But not for that is he excluded from the loving influence of 
grace. He responds (or not) as God sees he should—not as we might 
think adequate. 


Conclusion 


It is true that we have almost left to one side the question of how 
grace (efficacious) is compatible with free will; the “how” may remain 
undecipherable, but the “that’’ is apparent not only in the Scriptures, 
but in experience and to our moral sense. If we prefer, we can continue 
to examine into that mystery. The Vatican Council (Sess. III, c. 4) 
encourages us so to examine into any mystery, provided the intellect 
be enlightened by faith, and the examination be carried out ‘‘sedulously, 


1 We have, spread out before us, all the scientific distinctions—exactly twenty of 
them; but we are deliberately trying to do without those admirable specifications. 
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devoutly, and soberly.” St. Augustine (speaking of the Trinity) begs 
God not to allow him to give up searching after Him “out of fatigue.’’ 
But perhaps we have thought about certain facts which can encourage 
us to see more grace in our world—or to surmise, not recklessly, its 
presence, and assume its undefeated activity. Nor can we do better 
than end with the Church’s prayer: 


“Prepare (anticipate), O Lord, our actions by Thine inspiration, 
and carry them forward by Thy help: that every word and work of 
ours may ever begin from Thee, and through Thee, as they were be- 
gun, be accomplished, through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 


No one can feel more acutely than the writer how totally inadequate 
are these Instructions. He can but repeat that he has re-read the very 
full synopsis of the course on grace as it was given to him, and his 
theses, and a good deal of his own notes. He does not think that any 
substantial point has been omitted, even though he has entered into no 
pure controversy (such as the relation of efficacious grace to free will), 
nor has he spoken in detail even about Pelagius, let alone Jansen, 
Baius, etc. He has in fact tried to say all from which he would draw 
what he actually does say when instructing an average adult in this 
matter. He finds that such men make response quite easily—and no 
wonder, for God means them to. He not only wants them to live 
the life of grace, but to know enough about it to make them more 
anxious to do so. There surely is, in men, an appetite urging them to 
know what suits them about the things they care for; and provided one 
doesn’t give them an overdose of information, they care more in pro- 
portion as they know more. And among converts we have seen astonish- 
ing consequences both in private moral behavior and in active service 
of their fellow-men for Christ’s sake. Anonymous for ever, all such 
have been hastening the Coming of Christ’s Kingdom, the upbuilding 
of His Mystical Body, which is the Church. 








Book Rebiews 


Marian Literature.—A  compre- 
hensive study, excellently documented 
and interestingly presented, of ‘‘Mary’s 
Part in Our Redemption’ offers ma- 
terial for much larger comment than 
may be indulged in here. A concise 
Introductory Note explains the sources 
of the author’s argumentation and its 
objective: ‘‘That Mary plays a unique 
part in the work of our salvation has 
been the constant sentiment of Catholic 
Tradition, as the patient research of 
many recent scholars has served abun- 
dantly to prove. Gratefully acknowl- 
edging his debt to their industry, the 
present writer hopes to show how our 
Blessed Lady’s coéperation with the 
Redeemer may be explained in accord- 
ance with the general doctrine of Re- 
demption, and in the light of the theo- 
logical principles of St. Thomas.” Two 
pages of Bibliography and twelve closely 
printed columns of Index (not to add, 
well-nigh innumerable footnotes through- 
out the book) will assure the reader of 
the author’s patient zeal, while even 
the reading of only a few paragraphs 
will evidence his clear and happy style 
of presentation. 

Perhaps priestly readers will be es- 
pecially attracted to his discussion of 
“The Title of Co-Redemptrix” (Chap- 
ter VII) followed by “One View of 
Mary’s Co - Redemption” (Chapter 
VIII), whose initial paragraph remarks: 
“The theologians to whom reference 
was made at the end of the previous 
chapter maintain that Mary is our Co- 
Redemptrix in the sense that, with 
Christ and under Christ, she paid the 
ransom which freed us from the captivity 
of sin and made the realm of grace acces- 
sible to mankind. We shall endeavor 
to set forth in as attractive a light as 

1 Mary’s Part in Our Redemption. 


By George D. Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 


possible this very fascinating view of 
Mary’s codperation with the Re- 
deemer.”” Chapter IX (“Mary’s Co- 
Redemption Explained”) devotes atten- 
tion to “‘the one loose stone in an other- 
wise stable structure,” namely, that 
“‘our Blessed Lady is herself redeemed,” 
and undertakes to “‘set that fact firmly 
in place at its foundations.” The 
three chapters occupy pages 80-111. 
They are followed by a Note on the 
Priesthood of Mary which ends with 
this warning: ‘‘Nevertheless, since the 
title ‘Virgin-Priest’ may be easily mis- 
understood by the uninstructed, the 
Church does not encourage its public 
and general use.” 

This note of warning leads me to con- 
sider next the work of Father Martin- 
dale, S.J., “Our Blessed Lady: Ser- 
mons,”? whose second sermon on the 
“Mother of Sorrows” (pp. 46-57) re- 
marks, in its Section II: ‘‘What follows 
needs to be said for its own sake—that 
is, because it helps us to complete our 
picture of Mary and of her function at 
the foot of the Cross; and, for a practical 
reason. This is, that our generation is 
hearing more and more frequently from 
theologians and perhaps preachers the 
doctrine of ‘Mary, Mediatrix of all 
Graces,’ and even, the not quite recent 
expression: ‘Co-Redemptrix.’ This ex- 
pression is beyond all others the most 
likely to shock non-Catholic Christians, 
for it suggests that Jesus and Mary 
joined in doing one and the same work— 
namely, Redemption—in one and the 
same way.” He places a helpful foot- 
note here: ‘‘And no wonder, since every 
English word, I think, beginning with 
the prefix co-, cor-, col-, does imply some 
such thing. Col-laboration, cor-respond- 
ence, co-existent. This suggestion of 

2 Our Blessed Lady: Sermons. By 


C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 
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parallelism, which seems to me much 
less strong in Latin, should perhaps be 
avoided, not so much for the sake of 
Catholics, who will make no mistake, 
but for that of others who read our 
books. Similarly, statues of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus and of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, placed correspondingly 
on, ¢.g., either side of a chapel, are al- 
most inevitably misleading, for the de- 
votions are different in kind, while the 
statues are almost identical in appear- 
ance.”” Meanwhile, his text forthwith 
defends the two expressions: ‘Before 
explaining the special way in which 
Mary can and must be given these two 
titles, let us point out that, if they are 
in no sense to be given to her, something 
is being taken away from us too, which 
we have no intention of forgoing... .” 
The sixteen sermons in Part II of the 
book deal with the many shrines of Our 
Lady—a notably diverse series of locales 
and of lovely titles. It is needless to 
add that preachers will thoroughly en- 
joy, as well as profit by, the book. 

The ‘‘Co-Redemptrix” appears once 
more in Journet’s “Our Lady of 
Sorrows’’*—a compact little book de- 
voting nine of its little pages (with bold 
type and liberal line-spacing) to this 
special theme (Appendix II, pp. 71- 
80), but settling difficulties of termi- 
nology happily and briefly, and conclud- 
ing: ‘“‘Thus we see how Our Lady can 
be called Co-Redemptress, but only 
Christ can be called Redeemer.—This 
glorious title of Co-Redemptress, and 
that of Mediatrix of all graces, which 
it implies, have been given her by the 
latest Popes’”—and he quotes Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI (pp. 78-79). 
The book is attractive not alone by its 
format and typography but as well by its 
clarity, simplicity and learning. 

Perhaps I ought to have placed first 
in the present list of Marian books the 
admirable volume, ‘““Mary the Mother 
of Jesus.”* It is a distinguished-look- 

* Our Lady of Sorrows. By Charles 
Journet. Translated by F. J. Sheed 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


* Mary the Mother of Jesus. By 
Reverend Franz Michel William. Trans- 


ing volume in its size, its format, its 
typography, its pictorial illustrations. 
But it is more than this, for it is a book 
to be read alike for its devotion, its 
scholarship, and its highly interesting 
style. It is almost a Life of Christ as 
well as of His Mother. It discusses 
such topics as Our Lord’s replies to His 
Mother at Cana with satisfying argumen- 
tation, without meanwhile losing sight 
of the deeper issues involved in the rela- 
tions of Our Lady to Our Lord. The 
translator is to be congratulated for an 
English rendering so fluent in style as 
to leave in the mind no suggestion that 
it is a translation. I did not place the 
book first because the two titles of Mary 
as Mediatrix and Co-Redemptrix seemed 
to link the three preceding volumes to- 
gether in at least one phase of current 
difficulties and the just argumentation 
behind them; and because (perhaps 
strange as it might appear) the present 
volume does not refer to Our Lady as 
“Co - Redemptrix” in connection with 
Calvary or elswhere—the title which 
gave the authors of the three previously- 
mentioned books a subject for argu- 
mentative treatment. 

It remains to consider briefly two 
books about Our Lady which are curi- 
ously but withal very interestingly anti- 
thetic in character. Dr. Blunt entitles 
his volume ‘‘Seven Swords,’’§ and treats 
of “the Seven Great Sorrows of Our 
Blessed Lady.”’ Msgr. Sheen entitles 
his volume ‘‘The Rainbow of Sorrow,’’¢ 
and considers the Seven Words from 
the Cross as a flaming arc of glory for 
mankind. Issued by the same pub- 
lishers, the two books are similar in 
format and in their respective number of 
pages but symbolically differ in the 
colors of their binding. The deep pur- 
ple of Dr. Blunt’s book suggests the 


lated by Reverend Frederic Eckhoff 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

5 Seven Swords: Considerations on the 
Seven Great Sorrows of Our Blessed Lady. 
By the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City) 

6 The Rainbow of Sorrow. By Rt. 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 
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thought of Mary’s anguish and of our 
sympathy therewith, while the green 
color of Msgr. Sheen’s book suggests 
the fruitful hopes of mankind based on 
the sufferings of Our Lady. Dr. Blunt’s 
book is thus, in a measure, self-explana- 
tory. Msgr. Sheen’s book explains, in 
a page of marble-like inscription, its 
title thus: ‘‘Dedicated to the Mother of 
Sorrows, to whom the Seven Words 
from the Cross were as the Seven Rain- 
bow Colors from the sky: a pledge of 
the end of the deluge of pain in the glory 
of the Risen Christ, the Light of the 
World.” Both volumes, differing wholly 
in treatment, in literary style, in general 
outlook and in ascetical import, are ex- 
quisitely at one in their power to awaken 
pieties differing in form but happily con- 
cordant in their ultimate glorification of 
Mary as our Co-Redemptrix in the re- 
stricted sense pointed out in the first 
three books noted above. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Pastoral Ministry in a New 
World.—The world of to-day presents a 
new face. Far-reaching changes of an 
intellectual, social and cultural nature 
have taken place. The Church finds 
itself in a radically transformed environ- 
ment, and there is forced upon the 
ministers of the Church the necessity of 
adapting their methods to the require- 
ments of the new day. The Church is 
well aware of this need, as is evidenced 
by the declaration of the Holy Father 
who stresses the fact that the priesthood 
must be “healthily modern.” 

But nowhere is this need more keenly 
felt than in Germany, since in that 
country the changes in the social world 
and in the relations of the State to the 
Church have been of a particularly 
drastic character. Here readjustments 
on a vast scale are called for, and the 
German clergy and hierarchy are meet- 
ing the challenge. An extensive litera- 


ture dealing with the new methods of the 
pastoral ministry is fast growing up and, 
like everything German, this literature is 
characterized by a high degree of thor- 
oughness and completeness. 


Every as- 


pect of the situation is being soundly 
and painstakingly treated. 

We have before us a symposium 
bearing the significant title, “The Vital- 
ized Care of Souls.”! The excellent and 
scholarly volume gives equal attention 
to the theoretical and practical phase of 
the question. Professors as well as 
priests engaged in the practical ministry 
have contributed to its contents so that 
it fully covers the subject. It begins by 
setting forth the motive and the inspira- 
tion of all pastoral work, which is the 
salvation of souls. From this high pur- 
pose all ministerial activity must take its 
basic orientation. It then studies the 
new mentality of the modern man, and 
endeavors to discover the most effective 
manner of approach to the mind of ou 
contemporaries. This study naturally 
leads far afield, because it has to take 
into account the many means which are 
at the disposal of the worker in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. It considers new ways 
of apologetic and doctrinal instruction 
and preaching, and explains how these 
can be utilized in the school, in the 
pulpit, in literature, and in personal 
contact. Special attention is given to 
Catholic Action, in which all pastoral 
work must culminate. In all the con- 
tributions we discover penetrating in- 
sight into the problems of our times and 
sympathetic understanding of the mod- 
ern mind. Even the abnormal mind and 
the pastoral problems which it presents 
receive proper attention. As it should 
be, the book ends on an optimistic note 
showing that a Catholic renewal may be 
expected from the application of the new 
methods, provided they are vitalized by 
genuine zeal. The book contains im- 
mense treasures, and it is a real pity that 
this wealth is accessible only to those 
who are familiar with the idiom in which 
it has been written. 

A second volume covers a more limited 


1 Lebendige Seelsorge. Wegweisung 
durch die religidsen Ideen der Zeit fiir 
den Klerus deutscher Zunge. Heraus- 
gegeben von Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M.., 
und Paschalis Neyer, O.F.M. Erster 
Band (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 
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field, dealing with the pastoral ministry 
in rural districts.2. It is important to 
realize that the rural population have 
specific needs of their own which must 
be met. Here also great changes have 
been effected which cannot be ignored. 
One of the most fatal errors to be over- 
come is the notion that something in- 
ferior attaches to the rural ministry. 
The author labors hard to dispel this 
illusion, which unfortunately besets 
many, takes the joy out of their work in 
rural districts, and makes them aspire 
to an urban pastorate. Very honestly 
he describes the shortcomings as well as 
the excellent qualities produced by the 
rural environment. The methods of the 
city cannot simply be transferred to the 
country. Personality counts for more 
among a rural than an urban population. 
The country pastor must be a man of 
great versatility, resourcefulness, adap- 
tiveness, and initiative. If his work is 
surrounded with special difficulties, it 
also by way of compensation brings joys 
and consolations of a unique kind. The 
book is not the outcome of mere theoriz- 
ing, but rather represents the ripe fruit 
of an experience fructified by study and 
quickened by a true love for souls. Its 
outlook on life is realistic and modern 
in the best sense of the terms. Whilst 
it is true that the rural population of 
Germany differs in many ways from our 
own, we can nevertheless learn much 
from the little volume and its mellow 
wisdom. 

CHARLES BRUEHRL, D.D. 


2 Dorfseelsorge. Von Carl Maier (B. 


Herder Book Co.). 


St. Charles Borromeo.—The life of 
St. Charles Borromeo is a magnificent 
example to the clergy. With fearless 
zeal for the good of souls, St. Charles was 
the first to put into effect the reforms of 
the Council of Trent both in his own 
person and in his diocese. Of noble 
birth, he could have led an easy life as a 
layman or cleric. But soon after his 


elevation to the Cardinalate by his uncle, 
Pope Pius IV, St. Charles set himself to 
work as a true apostle of reform. 


“He 
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did more good by his example than all 
the Decrees of a Council,” is the judg- 
ment of contemporaries about him. 
Worldly greatness is united with true 
humility in the person of Charles. His 
love for souls prompted him in the re- 
form measures he instituted in Milan. 
As Archbishop, he was truly the shep- 
herd of his flock and by his thousands 
of letters he influenced many classes 
of persons even outside of his own arch- 
diocese. 

The story of his life, so full of dramatic 
scenes, is eloquently told by another 
archbishop, the Apostolic Nuncio to 
Berlin, Cesare Orsenigo.! It is trans- 
lated from the original Italian into Ger- 
man by Dr. Gottfried Brunner, with an 
introduction by Dr. Conrad Gréber, 
Archbishop of Freiburg im Breisgau. 
Against the flaming background of the 
post-Tridentine epoch of the sixteenth 
century, the picture of St. Charles is 
depicted in vivid and glorious colors. 
This work is a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of that critical 
period. The Saint was not hidden in a 
cloister, but was intensly active as 
Cardinal Secretary of State arranging 
affairs at the close of the Council of 
Trent. To him in large measure we owe 
the compilation of the famous Triden- 
tine Catechism for pastors. In Milan 
he established schools, seminaries and 
convents. His charity to the plague- 
stricken, his personal holiness and zeal 
lend a charm to his life that endears 
him for ever to the Catholic world. 

This book will prove a great encourage- 
ment and consolation to priests who are 
heroically carrying the cross of manifold 
duties and at the same time suffering 
from the trial of misunderstanding on 
the part of those whom they are trying 
to benefit. St. Charles had such a 
universal grasp of detail and such a 
wealth of information and interests that 


1 Der Heilige Carl Borromdus. Sein 
Leben und Werk. Von Cesare Orsenigo, 
Apostolischer Nuntius. Aus dem Italien- 
ischen iibersetzt von Dr. Gottfried 
Brunner. Ejinfiihrung von Erzbischof 
Dr. Conrad Gréber. Mit acht Tafeln 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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the more one studies his life the more one 
marvels at how he combined phenomenal 
success in external work with deep per- 
sonal holiness. Surely here is a timely 
example for all of us who are tempted at 
times perhaps to mere hectic external 
activity, as though that could compen- 
sate for the higher work and life of the 
spirit. The life of St. Charles cries out 
from beginning to end that true activity 
is but the overflow of contemplation. 
Thus St. Thomas teaches, and all ex- 
perience proves it. Relatives, friends, 
sinners, priests, monks, the sick, the 
poor, and even children found in St. 
Charles a true Father in Christ. But 
Charles himself drew strength, wisdom 
and zeal from prayer at the foot of the 
Cross, from penance and earnest study. 

Dr. Brunner’s German translation is 
worthy of this great book about a great 
man. May this be an incentive to 
others to translate this life into other 
languages so that so noble a man as 
St. Charles Borromeo may be far better 
known, for he is a providential example 
in these critical times. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M.Cap., 
S.T.D. 


The Year of Our Lord.—Mindful of 
her Master’s words concerning His 
“being lifted up” as a preliminary con- 
dition to His ‘drawing all men” to 
Himself, Holy Mother Church lifts Him 
up before the eyes of men Sunday after 
Sunday in the Sacred Liturgy. And 
men tasting the richness and sweetness 
of the liturgical texts feel drawn towards 
that Mystical-Christ life so eloquently 
described therein. One soul so attracted 
has given us the fruits of her experience.! 
Although described as a meditation 
book, Sister Emiliana Loehr’s volume is 
not a meditation book, as we know 
them; rather it is the result of her own 
meditations, the fruit of meditation. 

The texts of the Sunday Liturgy find 
their full meaning only in the light of the 
““Mysterium.” This word ‘‘Mysterium” 
occurs frequently throughout the book 


1 The Year of Our Lord. By Emiliana 
Soy” O.S.B. (P. J. Kenedy, New York 
ity). 


and is fundamental for any appreciable 
understanding of the life of Christ in the 
Church. Dom Odo Casel, O.S.B., in 
his Introduction, defines ‘“‘Mysterium”’ 
as ‘‘the present operation in the Church 
of Christ’s work of Redemption for the 
continuous saving and sanctifying of its 
members; the ‘year of the Lord’ be- 
comes in the Liturgy the ‘ecclesiastical 
year.’’”’ Operation connotes a living, 
vital movement within the Church 
which makes the Church herself living 
and vital. It is nothing else than Christ 
Himself applying the fruits of His 
Redemption through the Mystical Body. 
“Living the Liturgy” is living in Christ, 
in Christ of ‘‘to-day’’—redeemed by the 
Christ of ‘‘yesterday,”’ preparing to meet 
the Christ of ‘‘to-morrow’’—but always 
the same Christ, ‘‘yesterday and to-day 
and the same for ever.” 

The book is divided into two parts— 
the first, from Advent to Pentecost, the 
second, from Pentecost to Advent—thus 
paralleling the division in the ecclesias- 
tical year itself. On the First Sunday of 
Advent the ‘‘Year of Our Lord” begins. 
Down through the Sundays of Advent, 
Christmastide, into Lent, past Easter 
and the Paschal season, till Pentecost 
ends the journey of the Christian soul, 
she has been treading the way so ar- 
dently implored at the beginning: 
“Show me Thy ways!” On Whit- 
sunday, the members of the Mystical 
Body receive from their Head the Spirit 
of Divine Life: therefore, the post- 
Pentecostal Liturgy strives to preserve 
and expand that life. But this preserva- 
tion and expansion will take hours of 
heavy conflict with the forces of the 
world and the devil; yet always the 
Christian fights under the warm sunlight 
of the glorified Christ of Easter. Itisa 
season of alternate calm and conflict until 
the Liturgy brings the soul face to face 
with the Last Judgment (the Last 
Sunday after Pentecost). Now shall be 
removed the last vestiges of her guilt 
and weakness, if perchance the holy 
mysteries she has celebrated during the 
year have not been fully effective. 

Priests, especially, should welcome 
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“The Year of Our Lord” among their 
book-friends: not only will it serve as 
a rich and fruitful source of inspiration 
for the short Sunday sermons, but it 
should also prove to be a kindly guide in 
the search after the treasures of wisdom 
hidden away in the Sacred Liturgy. No 
better preparation for the Sunday Sacri- 
fice, outside the familiar Missal prayers, 
can hardly be imagined than reading 
Sister Loehr’s thoughts for that Sunday, 
slowly and meditatively. With the 
central thought of the Sunday Mass as 
a keystone for the activity of the coming 
week, the priest participates genuinely 
in the life of the Church. For those 
hyper-masculine souls who shy at the 
prospect of reading a series of liturgical 
meditations whose author is a nun, no 
better advice can be given than to read 
Abbot Anscar Vonier’s fine essay on the 
theological position of the Liturgy in 
the Church’s life, which he contributes 
as the Foreword to the book. His name 
alone stands surety for the wholesome 
excellence of ‘‘The Year of Our Lord.” 
Dominic MEyeEr, O.M.Cap., §.T.D. 


Recent Works for the Religion 
Class.—For some time, says Bishop 
Busch in his Foreword to ‘Catholic 
Truth in Survey,’’! there has been need 
for a text suited in a particular manner 
to the use of Catholic public high school 
students who attend special religion 
classes. Father Falque’s two-volume 
work gives an answer to this need. He 
has constructed a text for the special 
use of just that class of students. Book 
I prepares the student for an intelligent 
acceptance of the Church as the per- 
fection of religion and the fulfillment of 
God’s plan with regard to mankind. 


1 Ca:holic Truth in Survey. A Text- 
book of Resigious Instruction for the Use 
of Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
Classes at the Secondary School Level of 
Learning By Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque, 
S.T.B., Director of Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, St. Cloud, Minn. 
With Foreword by the Most Reverend 
Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud. 
VolumeI. God Our Creator. Volume II. 
Christ Our Redeemer (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 





Book II presents the doctrines of the 
Church, the sacramental system of 
grace, the life of Christ as the exemplar 
of Christian virtue, and the three funda- 
mental divisions of religion into Creed, 
Cult, and Code. The material as pre- 
sented demands the use of the class dis- 
cussion method. The author aims to 
teach religion as an appreciation subject 
rather than a science type subject. Each 
unit is divided into a number of topics. 
The teacher carries each topic through 
one or more periods. Class discussion 
allows the introduction of spontaneous 
questions at any point. Formal ques- 
tions designed to test the mastery of each 
topic are supplied by the author. The 
maps introduced in Book II are a valued 
aid to the student. A splendid glossary 
is an adornment to each volume. In the 
words of the author these two volumes 
constitute a survey of the principal posi- 
tive truths, the acceptance of which 
makes for Catholic thinking. His great 
objective is not mere information but 
conviction and a view of life. 

The reviewer has received only Volume 
I of Dr. Baschab’s series of religion text- 
books.? The author has prepared his 
manual as a textbook for college students. 
His effort is to present a complete, 
systematic and thorough exposition of 
the theoretical and practical teaching of 
the Catholic Church. He makes a plea 
for those of the flock who possess learn- 
ing and culture; it is a disaster for the 
social standing of the Church if we 
neglect to give them the spiritual food 
best suited to them. Forty years of 
teaching experience prepared Dr. Bas- 
chab for his task. He knows well the 
mentality of the high school and college 
student, writes Archbishop Mitty in his 
Foreword, ‘“‘and he has endeavored in 
these books to adapt a course of religious 
instruction to their growing needs.” 


2A Manual of the Catholic Religion 
(in Three Parts). A Religious Textbook 
for Advanced Students. By Rev. Charles 
R. Baschab, Ph.D. With a Foreword 
by the Most Reverend John J. Mitty, 
Archbishop of San Francisco (Text Book 
Publishing Co., 21 Washburn St., San 
Francisco, California). 
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The author follows the catechetical- 
expository method. His presentation is 
unusually clear, and we feel with him 
that the work can be employed to good 
effect with the upper classes in the high 
school. Much of the exposition is 
woven with classic texts from Holy 
Scripture. We note that analogy is a 
difficult tool in expounding the Holy 
Trinity. His illustration through the 
ownership of a home (p. 45) suffers in 
comparison with many analogies pre- 
sented in Vaughan’s ‘‘Thoughts for All 
Times.”’ Dr. Baschab’s forte is his pres- 
entation of profound theological argu- 
ment in simple form. It is only fair to 
note that a comprehensive manual of 
this type demands a well-trained teacher, 
if not a theologian. 

Abbot Procopius has prepared this 
short Russian-English Catechism ‘in 
parallel pages.? The six introductory 
pages contain morning and evening 
prayers. It is interesting to note that 
the Nicene Creed is used together with 
forms of the Confiteor and the Hail Mary 
that differ from those in common use 
amongus. The thirty-two lessons follow 
the order of the Baltimore Catechism. 
The author paraphrases many of the 
answers given in the Baltimore, and adds 
material that serves his purpose. It is 
necessary, for instance, to distinguish in 
Confirmation between the practice of 
the Latin Rite and the Eastern Rite. 
This Catechism will serve as an effective 
medium for the instruction of many who 
have strayed from the practice of their 
Faith. 

The reception of a first book, ‘“‘Saintly 
Children,” has encouraged the trans- 
lator to present this English version of a 
second volume of biography by M. 
Schmidtmayr.* The lives of twelve 
little children, distinguished for their 
piety, are portrayed in this volume. 


3A Short Russian-English Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine. Prepared by the 
Very Reverend Procopius Neuzil, O.S.B., 
Abbot, St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, III. 
Published by The Catholic Church Ex- 
tension Society of United States of 
America (Benedictine Press, Chicago, 
Til.). 


There is no attempt to dehumanize the 
saintly children. The reader receives 
the impression that they are average 
children impressed with a deep sense of 
the supernatural. Incident after inci- 
dent is common to the life of every child 
living in a religious atmosphere. Most 
of the subjects of these stories lived in 
the troubled countries of Central Europe. 
It is refreshing to read that the spirit of 
religion is still strong among them. The 
vocabulary is simple, the sentences are 
short, but the translation labors at times 
from a too literal adherence to the 
original. Teachers of religion to pri- 
mary pupils will value the work. 

Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


4 Christ’s Little Ones. Some More 
Biographies of Saintly Children of Our 
Own Times. Translated from the Ger- 
man of M. Schmidtmayr by the Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. (The Salvatorian 
Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis.). 


History in the Service of Irenics.— 
A recent volume makes a happy depar- 
ture from a style of controversial writing 
which, whatever else it may accomplish, 
certainly does not serve the interests of 
reconciliation.!_ Controversy should not 
engender bitterness, but even if it fails 
to convince, at least it should not leave 
the opponents farther apart than they 
were when the discussion began. Even 
an unpleasant truth can be set forth in 
a manner which produces no rankling 
hurt. Occasionally we might remind 
ourselves of the fact that, in dealing 
with our separated brethren, we are 
mostly confronted by material but not 
formal heretics. Such an attitude in- 
volves no compromise with error. 
Father Piette has written in this spirit. 

The book is perhaps unique in the fact 
that it has originally been written by a 
Catholic priest and translated by a 
Methodist minister, and that besides 


1 John Wesley in the Evolution of 
Protestantism. By Rev. Maximin Piette, 
O.F.M. With Forewords by Bishop 
Kelley of Oklahoma and the Rev. Dr. 
Workman (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 
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this it carries introductions by a Catholic 
bishop and a Protestant minister. In 
general, it may be remarked that it 
represents a fine piece of historical 
scholarship and criticism. The litera- 
ture through which the author has 
worked his way is most extensive and 
covers an enormous field. It is not 
astonishing that in writing of the history 
preceding the arrival of Methodism, 
which is his proper thesis, he has missed 
some points and not seen everything in 
the right perspective. After all, the 
human grasp of events has natural 
limitations which cannot be transcended. 
With minor blemishes the book stands 
out as a rare and praiseworthy achieve- 
ment of extraordinary merit. 

It might be interesting to inquire 
how a biography of John Wesley which 
is acceptable to Catholics and Methodists 
alike could have been written. Taking 
everything into consideration, it is 
perhaps not so surprising. Wesley was 
little concerned about doctrine but much 
about religious living. His aim was to 
awaken spiritual energies, and on that 
plane it is possible to establish contacts 
which it would be impossible to bring 
about in the field of doctrine. In some 
respects the Apostle of Methodism bore 
a resemblance to St. Francis of Assisi, 
for whom Protestants have as much 
admiration in a way as Catholics. We 
can, apart from all dogmatic differences, 
understand and sympathize with a man 
whose great message is: ‘Is thy heart 
right? I ask no further questions. For 
opinions, let us not destroy the work of 
God. Dost thou love and serve God? 
It is enough.” We can without preju- 
dice to the truth recognize the religious 
sincerity and the honest striving of a 
man like Wesley, and bestow generous 
praise on the good which he accom- 
plished. The Divine Spirit is not re- 
stricted in His operations, and the grace 
of God is widely diffused through 
humanity. 

One can wish that the example of 
Father Piette would be emulated on a 
large scale. His type of writing, whilst 


in no way sacrificing truth, promotes the 


great cause of religious peace and under- 
standing. 
CHARLES BruesL, D.D. 


Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.—A recent addition to Biblical 
literature is the “Summa _ Introduc- 
tionis,”! by Prof. Gaechter of the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck. It is written in 
the Latin language and intended for use 
among students of theological seminaries. 
The book is divided into three parts, 
which the author develops in a literary 
and scientific manner. The question of 
language, codices and versions are ex- 
plained in the first section; next there 
is a history of the Canon, while the 
third or principal part analyzes each 
Book of the New Testament. 

A special feature about this work, 
which should not escape notice, is its 
positive development. Since critics and 
rationalists deny much of the Sacred 
Narrative, most authors of books of 
introduction devote their efforts largely 
towards refuting objections. This book 
first develops the Catholic and tradi- 
tional teaching regarding the Sacred 
Books, and devotes the minimum of 
space to the arguments of the critics. 

The author naturally places the great- 
est emphasis upon the Four Gospels, 
which he divides according to their con- 
tent into chapter and verse, so that at 
a glance one can see what the Evangelist 
wrote. By the use of literary and in- 
ternal evidence, the purpose and unity of 
each Gospel is made manifest. The 
author brings forward both internal and 
external testimony for establishing the 
period in which each Gospel was written, 
and furnishes much information that is of 
great importance to apologetics and 
dogmatic theology. Each writer of 
Scripture has a biographical sketch, but 
those of St. John and St. Paul are espe- 
cially complete and detailed. The Epis- 
tles of St. Paul and the remaining Books 
are discussed in the same manner as the 
Gospels. Many references are found in 

1 Summa Introductionis in Novum 


Testamentum. By Paul Gaechter, S.J. 
(Felizian Rauch, Leipzig, Innsbruck). 
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the book and much technical knowledge, 
so that it is a handy source book of 
Scriptural information. The book de- 
serves the highest commendation, and 
Prof. Gaechter is to be congratulated 
upon his industry and scholarship in 
behalf of Biblical studies. 

GENTLE CROWLEY, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


Doctrinal.—Dr. O’Brien has prepared 
a splendid, popular exposition of Catholic 
Doctrine in his latest work. He does 
not follow the arrangement of a dogmatic 
textbook, nor does he seek to treat all 
questions very fully. His object is to 
defend the Faith by showing actually 
what the Church teaches. As Cardinal 
Dougherty writes in the Introduction, 
“Father O’Brien . . . from personal ex- 
perience in dealing with non-Catholics, 
particularly university students, .. . sets 
forth Catholic teaching on all the moot 
questions now occupying thinking minds 
in the matter of religion. The reader 
will find that the chief qualities of Father 
O’Brien’s exposition of Catholic truth 
are simplicity, clearness, cogency of rea- 
soning, and a sympathy for those who are 
groping after the truth. In an efficient 
manner it meets the needs of the day in 
matters religious, and should have a wide 
circulation and yield a copious harvest.” 
The book is very valuable in preparing 
sermons and convert instructions. It 
will also be welcomed in high schools and 
study clubs. The chapters on “The 
Church and Marriage” are very timely 
and clear, and would form an excellent 
little book for our young people. 

The Abbé Charles Grimaud gives us an 
admirable book on the Mystical Body of 
Christ,?, a work which deserves to be 
translated into every language and 
preached from the housetops. It is a 
lucid and simple explanation of the doc- 
trine that is revolutionizing Catholic 
thought and making us all more Christ- 


1The Faith of Millions. By Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D., Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind., 
1938. Pp. 483. Price $1.50 (bound), 


$1.00 (paper). 
2 Un Seul Christ.”” By Abbé Charles 


Grimaud (2nd ed., Pierre Téqui, Paris). 


like by uniting us more closely in Him. 
Written in easy French and divided into 
six parts, the book contains magnificent 
material from Sacred Scripture, the 
Fathers and theologians, showing the 
glory of Christ our Head and the honor 
of all the members incorporated with 
Him. The book is highly recommended 
not only for spiritual reading, but also 
for retreats, missions and schools. If 
the truths of this book could be brought 
home to our youth, there would be a 
golden age of the Church in our land. 

In his profound work on God and our- 
selves,? Father Martindale, S.J., treats of 
the reasons for belief in God and the 
consequences of such belief. The book 
is highly practical and very clear. It 
should be warmly received by the edu- 
cated laity, and it would be a fine gift 
to any well-disposed non-Catholic. The 
work brings God close to us as individuals 
and as members of human society. The 
author seems to have been guided by the 
motto, ‘‘Multum in parvo,” for the book 
is very illuminating on a vast number of 
vital subjects such as pain, evil, prayer, 
religion, chastity, atheism, Communism, 
Fascism, and the Christian State. Be- 
cause of its actuality and its fine insight 
into current human needs, the work pro- 
vides very apt material for sermons to 
students and business people. 

The question of the American Negro 
and the Catholic Church is forcibly pre- 
sented by Dr. Gillard.‘ The Negro is 
shown to be the victim of Communism. 
Communism, in turn, is unmasked and 
exposed, and finally Catholicism is shown 
to be the solution for the Negro’s prob- 
lems. The work provides very interest- 
ing and timely information, and the en- 
tire argument is eloquently yet briefly set 
forth. More priests and schools are 
needed for the Negroes. The latter 
should be treated with all justice as 
citizens and members of Christ’s Mys- 


3 Does God Matter for Me?” By 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City). 

4 Christ, Color and Communism. By 
John T. Gillard, S.S.J., Ph.D. (The 
Josephite Press, Baltimore). 
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tical Body. Their spiritual and ma- 
terial needs should be given greater at- 
tention by their fellow-Catholics. And 
this all the more as Communism is try- 
ing to win them to its ranks. If, how- 
ever, the Negroes enter the true Church, 
they enter ‘“‘the Communion of Saints on 
earth,” which will save them ‘from the 
Communism of shysters from the Soviet”’ 
(p. 128). 

Dr. Auguste Vallet presents a very 


5 Mes Conférences. By Docteur 


Auguste Vallet (2nd ed., Pierre Téqui, 
Paris, 1937). 


interesting set of seven conferences on 
Lourdes and its miracles, together with 
some scientific treatises on various 
miraculous cures. The book will interest 
apologists and physicians particularly. 
Dr. Vallet writes with great authority, for 
he was a member of the medical staff 
(Service du Bureau des Constatations 
Medicales) at Lourdes for ten years. His 
object is to present the cases cured, de- 
fend them and publicize them. He suc- 
ceeds admirably in his proposed plan. 

CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.M. Cap., 
S.T.D. 











Church and School Management 


The School of the Present 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The school administrator knows that there are many flaws in 
the modern school. The daily mail of the superintendent is 
burdened with complaints about the schools and their procedures. 
He does not complain, for he knows that the writing of a letter 
indicates an active interest. The strictures are sometimes un- 
just, but his knowledge of the true condition makes him aware 
that there is often real ground for censure. Teachers frequently 
rival parents in their lamentations. The children of the modern 
home, say the teachers, are not amenable to discipline or capable 
of instruction. Here, also, there is exaggeration. The super- 
intendent merely smiles and remembers that the oldest recorded 
writing of man carries this message: ‘Things are not as they used 
to be, and children no longer obey their parents.”’ 

It is dangerous to dampen the interest of either the parent or 
the teacher by ruling them our of court. The Catholic philosophy 
of education accords to both an important place in the education 
of the child. A truly democratic philosophy of education de- 
mands that the teacher and the parent have a share in planning 
the work of the school and in directing the achievement of that 
work. A democracy presupposes that each individual in a given 
society is sufficiently well educated to think and act intelligently 
concerning the great problems of society and government. The 
conduct of the school is to-day one of the great problems of so- 
ciety. The school administrator may feel that he has a superior 
knowledge of school organization and administration, but his 
democratic convictions demand that he give to everyone a polite 
hearing. 

We must of necessity here confine ourselves to a consideration of 
the elementary school to-day. The modern parent is sometimes 


equally eloquent in his denunciation of the secondary school. 
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These criticisms are not without point. Of what use, he asks, is a 
two-year course in a modern language that gives the student no 
working knowledge of the language? What value attaches to a 
course in history when one year later the student could not pass a 
satisfactory examination in the field covered? College teachers 

} and administrators vie with parents in denouncing the modern 
high school. We have heard the head of a college department of 
science say that he would prefer to accept a high school graduate 
who had had no secondary course in science. College teachers of 
mathematics have been known to raise their eyebrows signifi- 
cantly on finding that the college freshman’s knowledge of the 
field is very sketchy and elementary. It is not within our present 
province to vindicate the work of the secondary school. We may 
attempt that later. 

But what of the elementary school? The American people to- 
day look upon elementary education as one of the main bulwarks 
of a democratic form of government. It is true in the main to say 

» that in the beginnings of our country education, even elementary 
education, was far from universal. The common mind looked 
upon education as a requisite for those entering the professional 
field—law, medicine, the ministry. The colleges and the uni- 
versities prepared men for the professions; the secondary school 
satisfied the college entrance requirement; the elementary school 
prepared the child for high school. 

The development of universal elementary education was a slow 
and painful process. Even the elements of education were avail- 
able only for those children whose social and economic status 
warranted an ambition to enter one of the professions. The 
curriculum was very narrow, limited usually to the three R’s— 

’ readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic. From time immemorial the 
Catholic parent insisted upon the fourth R—religion. Privileged 
homes had a tutor for their children; others banded together to 
finance a small private school for their children. The implica- 
tions of the democratic ideal gradually forced the country to pro- 
vide schools for all the children of all the people. A government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people demanded that 
measure of education that would enable every individual to take 
an intelligent part in the affairs of government. We are con- 
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scious of the limitations of an idea of democracy that was not 
broad enough to include women, those without property, negro 
servants and slaves. Only gradually did the nation accept uni- 
versal elementary education for both boys and girls as a social 
policy. 

This acceptance of general education as a social policy brought a 
rapid development of schools. Much of the educational work of 
the early decades of our history was of a rudimentary variety. 
The rapid development during the later decades of the nineteenth 
century did not always result in efficient organization and ad- 
ministration, in desirable practices and procedures. Writers on 
the history of education usually descry the dawning of a brighter 
day about the year 1900. It is possible to look upon the changes 
that have come about in elementary education in the past four or 
five decades as a work of remarkable progress. Some are cynical 
enough to say that we have sacrificed an ideal of thoroughness for 
an ideal of superficiality. This stricture has reference chiefly to 
the curriculum. The claim is that we to-day give the child in the 
elementary school a smattering of a number of subjects, but that 
we fail to give him thorough training even in the tool subjects. 

We here propose to consider the changes effected since 1900 
under a number of significant headings. First, how does the 
school of to-day compare with the school of 1900 or earlier in the 
matter of teacher training? It is safe to say that the teacher of 
to-day is better trained than the teacher of 1900. Great teachers 
there have ever been. Some are born teachers, but the great 
majority of teachers are both born and made. The average indi- 
vidual has a native capacity for the work that is in need of de- 
velopment, of nurture. The past thirty years has seen a marvel- 
lous advance in the amount and the quality of teacher training. 
In 1900 and later, many elementary teachers were not even high 
school graduates. The average teacher of to-day has at least 
three years of training beyond high school graduation. An in- 
creasing number are college graduates who have received thorough 
courses in the field in which they design to work. Very few ad- 
ministrators to-day accept as elementary teachers those candidates 
who do not have at least two years of professional training beyond 
high school. A like improvement has taken place in the quality 
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of the training. To-day the beginning teacher enters her new 
profession with great assurance of success. Practice teaching and 
observation have given her a knowledge of children and of teaching 
procedures that warrant this assurance. She is aware of the need 
for constant growth, of professional alertness. A mere diploma, 
even a college degree, is not a guarantee that she will remain an 
efficient teacher. She must never cease to learn, to grow pro- 
fessionally. The school administrators make it possible for all 
teachers to keep up to date in the field of teaching. 

The office of supervision in the school had its origin or at least 
its greatest development during the period under discussion. 
The specialized advice and guidance of general supervisors and 
special subject supervisors gives to the teacher of to-day invalu- 
able assistance. In the community life of Religious teachers 
there is a unique opportunity for constant contact and guidance 
of beginning teachers. The school principal is commonly the 
Religious Superior of the community; the beginning teacher lis- 
tens with reverent attention to her every word. A higher con- 
ception of the principalship assigns to this officer an active part 
in the supervision and guidance of actual classroom work. The 
principal is no longer a glorified office boy; she must be a good 
supervisor, in the best meaning of the word, if she is to be a good 
principal. Supervision, humane and vital supervision, is a large 
factor in the improved atmosphere and superior teaching pro- 
cedure of the modern school. 

We have spoken of the original curriculum of the elementary 
school. It consisted of the three R’s, to which the Catholic 
school added a fourth R. About the year 1900 the elementary 
curriculum commonly consisted of English grammar, reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and history. The 
writer remembers the sensation caused by the introduction of a 
new subject, physiology. The textbook on this subject was a 
humble forerunner of the modern textbook in health. It dealt 
in an elementary manner with the structure of the human body, 
and gave a number of health precautions with an exaggerated 
emphasis on the dangers of alcohol and nicotine. Since 1900 
many new subjects have made their way into the elementary 
curriculum. The program now includes physical and health 
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education, music, fine arts, so-called practical arts of many types, 
recreational activities, and many other new subjects. Schools in 
the larger cities have established kindergartens, in a few cases 
even nursery schools. Despite a conviction that the home is the 
best kindergarten, competition has forced the parish school sys- 
tem to introduce the kindergarten in many places. 

The school program to-day calls for diagnostic and remedial 
services for individual children, for special classes for mentally 
and physically deficient children. City school systems have 
established departments of curriculum study and research that 
concern themselves with the construction and revision of the cur- 
riculum. These special services and classes are usually beyond 
the financial competence of the parish school system, but a 
working agreement frequently makes available these facilities of a 
city school system. Parent-teacher associations, increasing in 
number annually, are an index of active interest on the part of the 
teacher of primary right, the parent. The P.T.A. gives to 
teachers and parents an opportunity for close codperation and 
mutual understanding in the work of the school. 

Changes effected in the course of study have vitalized the work 
of the school. The arithmetic course has dropped cube root and 
partial payments, because they were found to be of very little 
practical value. History no longer concerns itself with the num- 
ber of soldiers participating, or killed or wounded, in every battle. 
The teacher of history to-day strives to present the subject as the 
chronological interplay of ideas, to give the pupil an understand- 
ing of the great social forces that have been factors in developing 
civilization, to train children to take their part in planning for the 
future of society. Geography no longer restricts itself to “‘place”’ 
geography. There was little purpose in drilling pupils to bound 
correctly every State in the Union, to locate instantly hundreds of 
insignificant rivers and cities. It is true that the opponents of 
‘“place’”’ geography went to extremes in its elimination; even the 
reader of a newspaper must know the location of important rivers 
and cities if he desires to read intelligently. The pendulum has 
swung back in favor of more “‘place’’ geography than was con- 
sidered sufficient a decade ago, but the great purpose of geography 
is to give to the pupil a better understanding of how man adjusts 
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himself to and shapes his environment in accord with his needs 
and the needs of society. 

The language lesson is no longer a tiresome drill on the rules of 
formal grammar. The teacher of English designs to give the 
pupil an increasing command of the language in oral and written 
forms. This manner of approach leads the pupil to feel the need 
of the rules of formal grammar. The felt need supplies the moti- 
vation for learning these rules. The speller of to-day no longer 
presents lists of words whose only claim to notice was their diffi- 
culty. Spell to write is the current maxim; elaborate studies of 
vocabulary have given a knowledge of the words that the average 
pupil needs to spell. 

We note here a present tendency to coérdinate and interrelate 
the various subjects of the curriculum. An attempt is made to 
teach geography, history, and civics under the general heading of 
social studies. Some genius in textbook construction may yet 
effect a close correlation among these subjects. The modern 
school groups them together, but continues to teach them sepa- 
rately. General mathematics is an attempt at the grouping of 
formal arithmetic with the elements of algebra and geometry. 
Some schools have formally displaced arithmetic with general 
mathematics. The modern arithmetic textbook commonly in- 
cludes the aforesaid elements of algebra and geometry. The 
combination gives the pupil an overview of mathematics as a 
whole. 

Writers on the modern school usually list among the important 
changes an increase in the number of pupils who are housed in a 
single school building. The larger school unit gives a smaller per 
capita cost. Economy is one of the chief motives in a consolida- 
tion of smaller schools. The parish school system does not lend 
itself readily to school consolidation. There are some parishes 
where a centralized school now serves a parish district formerly 
served by a number of rural one-room schools. The parishes 
where school consolidation is possible are few in number. Im- 
proved transportation facilities may make it possible for two or 
more parishes to establish a central school where any one of the 
parishes would be unable to proceed alone. Without question 
the consolidated school has certain advantages; usually there is 
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but one grade to a teacher, and the school can present a more 
diversified curriculum with greater specialization. There are 
objections. Recently, in eastern Pennsylvania groups of parents 
with definite religious convictions objected strenuously to the 
establishment of a consolidated school. These parents preferred 
to have their children in smaller schools more sensitive to home 
convictions. 

Many authorities see an advantage in supplanting the tra- 
ditional ‘‘8-4’’ plan with the more modern ‘K-6-3-3” plan. The 
traditional eight-grade elementary school, with or without kinder- 
garten, is succeeded by a four-year senior high school. The 
newer organization calls for six grades in the elementary school, 
followed by three grades in the junior high school, and the three 
final grades in a senior high school. The junior high school has 
not been commonly received by the parish school system chiefly 
because of the expense involved. Pressure from above may some 
day make it necessary to reorganize the upper grades of the pres- 
ent elementary school on this basis. 

There is a definite movement away from the semi-annual pro- 
motion plan that found great favor but a few years ago. We 
shall have occasion in a future article to speak at greater length 
on the inadvisability of semi-annual promotion. The modern 
school shows a tendency to base promotion upon the results of 
standardized objective tests, but we still retain a doubt whether 
it is wise to rule out of court the subjective judgment of teachers 
and principals. Many administrators place great confidence in a 
teacher’s estimate of the capacity of an individual pupil, regard- 
less of the results of tests and examinations. We note a constant 
decrease in the percentage of failures in the elementary school of 
to-day. Some school systems have adopted a policy of 100 per 
cent promotion; chronological age becomes the basis of place- 
ment. There is much lost motion in requiring a child to repeat a 
half-year or full year of work. The present practice of freer pro- 
motion is a step in the right direction. 

We have heard much of the popular movement to classify pupils 
into groups within the grades or half-grades. Homogeneous 
grouping, more recently termed ‘‘ability grouping,” attempts to 
divide the pupils of a class into groups, with each group at the 
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same general level of advancement. At first blush, this procedure 
seems to simplify the task of the teacher and make feasible a more 
rapid advancement of the respective groups. Objective studies 
of homogeneous grouping have given conflicting results. There 
is no conclusive evidence that homogeneous grouping is in all 
cases a superior procedure. Pupils are commonly divided into 
two or more groups according to their ability as determined by 
intelligence test scores, subject-matter achievement test scores, 
teachers’ judgments, or some combination of these three. The 
results of these tests, when properly interpreted, give a measure of 
guidance to the teacher, whether the tests are used for the purpose 
of ability grouping or not. Even the opponents of homogeneous 
grouping must concede that the grading system itself is a type 
of such grouping. Obviously, a teacher can work more effectively 
when all of the pupils in her room are at approximately the same 
level of subject-matter mastery. Perhaps the flaw in homogene- 
ous grouping is the norm by which that grouping is determined. 
Further research may give us an improved norm. 

A final word must be said of a modern device that promotes 
greater specialization of teaching, namely, departmentalization. 
Many elementary schools use this type of organization in all 
grades; some, in the upper grades only. The teacher in such an 
organization teaches a single subject, such as history, to all the 
pupils of the given grades. In smaller schools each teacher may 
be required to teach two or three subjects. Usually the teacher 
of a given subject in the departmentalized type of organization 
teaches successive classes in a room specially equipped for the 
teaching of the subject. 

At some future time we shall indulge in criticism, designed to be 
constructive, of these developments of the modern school. 











They Come to Worship—and to Listen 


By ELLSworTH C. DENT 


A few days ago, a young man who is a constant attendant at 
the services of a certain church made this remark: ‘Father Sulli- 
van does not need sound equipment to amplify his voice. He can 
be heard in every nook and cranny, because he has developed 
his voice and adapted it to the acoustics of his church, but—to 
aid his assistants and visiting priests in reaching everyone in the 
church with every announcement, appropriate sound re-enforc- 
ing equipment should be provided as is done in secular auditor- 
iums where the message to be given is certainly not so important.”’ 

All who are accustomed to addressing large audiences either 
regularly or occasionally, realize full well the importance of being 
heard clearly by everyone in the audience. Both the uncer- 
tainty of the results and the strain on the vocal cords can be 
eliminated almost entirely by the proper use of a few reliable, 
versatile and inexpensive electrical instruments—microphones, 
amplifiers and speakers. 

A small microphone may be concealed in the pulpit for regular 
use. A larger and more sensitive microphone, concealed for 
altar use, will enable the people to follow the priest and the Latin 
better during Mass. The amplifier may be entirely hidden, and 
the speakers concealed in pillars and in walls. A competent sound 
engineer can determine the sound and acoustical characteristics 
of the church and install equipment to suit. In addition, this 
equipment may be installed with an automatic volume control, 
which will provide proper volume of sound regardless of whether 
the priest speaks from the pulpit or not. All this can be done 
without marring the beauty of the church or interfering with the 
services and to the great appreciation of every member of the 
congregation. 

In some churches it is desirable occasionally to amplify organ 
or choir music so those outside may hear. At other times, it is 
desirable to distribute sound to other parts of the church building. 


Many times it is necessary to provide hearing aids for those who 
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are partially deaf. All these may be accomplished through the 
amplifier, which is the basis of the sound re-enforcing equipment 
in the pulpit. 

There are situations, of course, where ‘‘ready made’’ sound 
systems will provide thoroughly satisfactory amplification of 
sound. But sound equipment which is ‘‘tailor made”’ to fit a 
given situation is little, if at all, more expensive, and proper 
results are more certain. This applies equally well to any place 
where people gather—church, school, recreation hall or beneath 
trees, sun or stars; it applies likewise to any type of sound— 
speech, music, radio programs, or phonograph records. There are 
few things more annoying and distracting than to be unable to 
hear clearly. The simple instruments which have been developed 
by science remove the possibility of that annoyance. 

Similarly, the proper amplification of sound in the school audi- 
torium is important, and may be solved easily. However, the 
proper use of sound in schools involves another consideration 
which is easy to provide—distribution of sound. Schools have 
found this type of equipment to be one of the most effective teach- 
ing tools for use among pupils of all grades and ages. In fact, 
the growing importance of radio and sound in modern education 
has caused practically all school architects to include provision for 
the amplification and distribution of sound in buiidings con- 
structed during the past five years or planned for the future. 

How is this equipment used? The uses are myriad. It is 
practical here to mention but a few of the most common ones. 
Others are apparent from day to day as new needs arise. 

The radio receiver which is a part of the modern school sound 
system brings to the classroom or auditorium the finest of educa- 
tional radio programs received from all parts of the world. The 
direct report of a peace conference in Europe certainly vitalizes 
the study of history. Science, health, geography, literature, 
drama, music, current events and inspirational talks may be 
gathered from the air, and introduced into the classroom at the 
will of teacher or supervisor to enrich further the curriculum. 

The phonograph which is a part of the modern school sound 
system places at the disposal of all teachers the finest of recorded 
music and sound. For years, phonograph records have been avail- 
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able and are utilized as desired for the teaching of music and music 
appreciation, for language instruction, for the study of literature, 
and to aid instruction in speech, folk dancing, gymnastics, pen- 
manship, shorthand, history, geography and science. Record- 
ings of liturgical music and the Masses are used regularly for 
instructional purposes. The probable early availability of re- 
cordings of educational radio programs will further extend the 
great usefulness of the phonograph in the sound system. 

The microphone, which is also a part of the modern school 
sound system, provides almost unlimited administrative and 
instructional aid. The principal or superintendent may talk to 
any or all rooms simultaneously. He may communicate with 
any teacher at will, thus avoiding the use of messengers or pre- 
pared memoranda. Time signals, fire drills, or emergency mes- 
sages may be conveyed to any or all rooms as desired. Visiting 
speakers may address all students and teachers, even though the 
school auditorium may be too small to accommodate the entire 
student body. Individual students or groups of students may 
‘perform’ at the microphone for the education and entertain- 
ment of other students in one or more classrooms or in the audi- 
torium. Students in music and speech may learn increasingly 
important microphone techniques, and may correct speech or 
performance difficulties. 

Again, the possible uses are numerous and it is likely there are 
many new ones to be discovered. 

Perhaps you have wondered about sound equipment for your 
church or for the schools under your supervision but have always 
been concerned about costs. If so, complete and reliable informa- 
tion may be obtained rather easily and without cost or other 
obligation. It is only necessary to write or telephone any leading 
manufacturer of radio and sound equipment or his representative, 
and request the services of a sound engineer. He will recommend 
what should be best for your situation, quote prices and, if de- 
sirable, arrange a demonstration. You will then be in a position 
to consider cost as opposed to possible benefits and make your 
decision accordingly. It is the plan used by many who want to 
know. 








